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BASINGWERK ABBEY. 


Durine the middle ages, devotees from all parts of Christen- 
dom were in the habit of visiting St. Winefred’s well, in the 
county of Flint, not only because such an act was considered 
meritorious in itself, but also from a persuasion that the sa- 
cred waters were endued with the power of curing bodily 
diseases. That a place of this religious celebrity should be 
long without its monastic establishment is hardly to be ex- 
pected, as such a case would have been contrary to the 
custom of the times. Accordingly we find that a society of 
monks did exist here previous to the year 1119. For it is said 
that Richard, the son of Hugh Lupus, earl of Chester, being 
then attacked by the Welsh on his pilgrimage to the virgin’s 
well, was obliged to take refuge in an abbey in the neigh- 
hourhood.’ But how long it had existed prior to that date 
we have no means of ascertaining. Neither is it known who 
the original founder was; only it is conjectured from the char- 
ters of Llewelyn ab Iorwerth, and his son David, in which 
they give and confirm the several donations to God, St. Mary, 
the monastery of Basingwerk, and the monks, which had 
been bestowed on them by their predecessors, that he was 
one of the princes of Wales. 

From Henry the second’s charter’ we learn moreover that 


1 Bradshaw’s Life of St. Werburgh. 

? Bishop Fleetwood thinks that this charter belonged to Henry III. His 
reasons are thus stated: — “Since the King there gives the lands which 
once belonged to W. Peverell in the time of King Henry his grandfather, 
and it is certain that King Henry II. took away those lands from W. 
Peverell because he was found to have poisoned Randle, the second earl of 
Chester, in or about the year 1154, therefore, ‘tis plain that Henry here 
named, must have been Henry III. whose grandfather Henry II. was.” — 
Life and miracles of St. Winifrid, p. 24. We confess that we cannot 
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the primitive institution consisted only of a chapel, in which 
the monks dwelt. It is evident that these could not have 
been of the Cistercian order, for the fraternity had no house 
in this country before a.p. 1128, when William Giffard, bishop 
of Winchester, founded one at Waverley, in Surrey.’ It is 
probable that the Cistercian rule was introduced into Basing- 
werk by Ranulph, the second earl of Chester,a.p. 1131, one 
of the greatest benefactors of the abbey, and mistaken by 
Tanner for itsfounder. The historian, indeed, doubts whether 
it was a Cistercian establishment before the fourteenth cen- 
tury. But here again he is evidently wrong, for Henry 


acquiesce in this view, for notwithstanding our unwillingness to disturb the 
usual acceptation, we think it more likely that the bestowal of the lands 
upon the abbey was an act which immediately and naturally followed upon 
their confiscation to the crown. 

There is however, another, and a fatal objection to the bishop's hypothesis, 
arising from a circumstance which that learned prelate no doubt overlooked. 
The first witness to Henry’s charter is “ Thomas, Chancellor.” This was no 
doubt Thomas a Becket, who was chancellor of England from a.p. 1154 to 
A.D. 1162, (or A.D. 1155 to a.D. 1162 according to M. Paris;) the only other 
chancellor of England of the same name in the reign of Henry III. was 
Thomas de Cantelupe, 49 Henry III. But there is another witness, 
“ Richard Humest, Constable.” Now Richard de Humet, or de Humez, 
was constable of England in the reign of Henry II., and then only. We 
find Richard de Humet named as constable in a charter given by Henry II. 
to the Cistercian abbey of Croxden in Staffordshire, witnessed by Walter, 
bishop of Lincoln; and this must have been previous to a.p. 1186, for his 
name occurs in the list of bishops as Walter de Constantiis, between A.D. 
1183 and a.p. 1186 — (vide Spelman’s Gloss. p. 110. p. 146.; Dugd. Mon. 
sub voce Basingwerk.) “Jocelin de Bailoil” was one of Henry the Second’s 
chief councillors. R. de Dunstanvill and William Fitz Hamon were both of 
the court and times of Henry II., not of Henry III., so that the identity of 
this charter cannot, we think, be any longer uncertain. We find, however, 
by a note appended to p. 262, vol. v. of the new edition (Ellis) of Dugdale, 
that the learned editors followed Bishop Fleetwood’s opinion, — we think 
through inadvertence. With regard to the affair of William Peverell, we 
find the following notices — 

Matt. Paris says, a.p. McLv.—‘‘Eodem anno Rex Anglorum Henricus 
exheredavit Willieimum Peverell causa veneficii, quod Ranulpho comiti 
Cestriee fuerat propinatum: in cujus pestis consortio plures conscii extitisse 
dicuntur.” R. Diceto adds that he turned monk to avoid the punishment he 
justly deserved. Holinshed’s words are — “ Also about the same time Wil- 
So Peverell of Notingham, a nobleman and of great possessions, was disin- 
herited by the king for sorcerie and witchcrafte, which he he had practised 
to bryng to death Ranulph Erle of Chester, as it was now revealed openly 
and brought to light. In accomplishing of whiche haynous crime and detest- 
able practise many other were of councell, and founde giltie with him, 
which went not away withoute punishment for that their wicked enterprise.” 


1 Annal. Waverl. and Dugd. Mon. 
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II. grants and confirms donations expressly “to God, St. 
Mary, and the monks of Basingwerk,” and we find the same 
expression made use of by Owain Brogyntyn, a contemporary 
of this king, so that we have sufficient reason for believing 
that the abbey belonged to the Cistercians as early as the 
twelfth century. But though it was thus dedicated to the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, the Welsh continued to call it “ Maes- 
glas,” which ‘signifies green field, or perhaps more properly, 
cloister field, “ Basing,” and “ Dinas Basing,” or the city of 
Basing. In Latin it was usually designated “ Abbatia, sive 
Monasterium, de Basingwerk.” 

The general style of the remains of this religious house 
is the early pointed, corresponding closely in character to the 
time of Henry II., or the latter half of the twelfth century ; 
the masonry work is good and carefully finished, but there 
are very few traces of ornament remaining, not even any fo- 
liations being observable in the windows. The ruins consist 
of the abbey church, running from west to east, with a 
little deviation to the south, the refectory, abbot’s buildings, 
barns and grange, and probably a portion of the porter’s 
lodge. The church was cruciform, consisting of a nave with 
a single aisle at each side, transepts without aisles, and a 
chancel probably also without aisles. Of the edifice nothing 
is left standing except the southern transept, and a few 
courses of the outer wall of the southern aisle ; nevertheless, 
from the traces of rubbish, &c. the plan of the church may 
be made out satisfactorily, except for the chancel. It is pro- 
bable, indeed, that if some heaps, on which trees now grow 
luxuriantly, were dug into with proper precautions, many 
valuable fragments, and perhaps tomb stones, might be 
discovered. As far as can be guessed, then, from the present 
condition of the church, the. nave was about eighty feet long 
by twenty-five feet wide, the aisles were ten feet wide; the 
piers of the nave arches were circular or octagonal, massive, 
and supporting bold arches, very slightly pointed, like those 
of Buildewas abbey in Shropshire ; one pier and half an arch 
are still remaining. The transepts were twenty feet long by 
seventeen feet wide; the northern one had probably lofty 
lancet windows below, and three smaller lancets above in the 
gable, judging by the analogy of the southern transept, where 


1 It was a rule of the fraternity to dedicate their houses to the 
Blessed Virgin. 
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the upper lancets remain. Against this southern gable the 
refectory set on, so that no lower windows were there prac- 
ticable, but a low circular-headed doorway, without any 
chamfering or mouldings, leads from the south western corner 
of this transept into the refectory ; while at the south eastern 
corner of the southern aisle was a circular-headed doorway, 
with good mouldings and capitals to the shafts, leading pro- 
bably into the cloisters. | The chancel could not have been 
more than twenty-five feet or thirty feet long, and was pro- 
bably as wide as the nave; no traces, however, remain, 
whereby to judge of its architectural character, but the pre- 
sent tenant of the adjoining buildings says that only a few 
years ago a gable with three lofty windows fell down, having 
been undermined ; and these might have been either in the 
chancel or the northern transept. There are no means of 
judging whether any tower sprang from the crossing of the 
aisles, but from the plainness of the remaining pier we should 
infer the negative. A very beautiful and unusual bracket 
or corbel occurs here, from which the main arch of the 
southern transept sprang. There was a doorway in the 
western end of the nave, but no traces are observable of any 
in the western ends of the aisles; the roof of the southern 
aisle had probably been altered in its pitch, if we may so 
infer from a double line of junction observable in the tran- 
sept wall. 

The refectory, entered by a circular-headed doorway from 
the cloister, extended southwards from the wall of the south- 
ern transept about seventy-five feet, and seventeen feet wide; 
it had the dormitory above, and both apartments were lighted 
by small lancet windows with very wide and bold internal 
splays. At the southern end of the dormitory the gable is 
pierced with three bold lancets, still visible, though two had 
been blocked up by the monks and the easternmost con- 
verted into a fireplace, from the outside. Southward of the 
refectory must have been originally a small court, but this 
was afterwards occupied by buildings, perhaps for the im- 
provement of the abbot’s house, for they consisted evidently 
of two stories, and in the southern wall is still remaining a 
fireplace and two perpendicular windows, one of two, and 
the other of three lights. At the north eastern corner 
of the refectory was a room or parlour, entered by two 
circular-headed archways, the central pier between them 
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being longer than those at the sides, and standing in front of 
what seems to have been a hole in the ground, the use of 
which it is difficult to conjecture. This room, thirteen feet 
by seventeen feet, is lighted by three lancets in the eastern 
side, and one in the southern, of bold internal splays and 
deeply cut labels. The roof was vaulted in stone, and above 
was an apartment approached by a staircase in the wall, 
having a double-light window in the eastern gable, and a 
doorway into the dormitory. The roof of the dormitory 
seems, by the traces on the wall of the church, to have been 
flat at top, and not to have run up into a ridge, at least at 
the northern end. 

Westward of the refectory are the remains of one or two 
apartments, the use of which cannot be assigned, and also a 
beautiful room or hall; which Pennant and Grose call the 
chapel of the templars. It might very well have been the 
chapter house or library. It runs north and south, and was 
approached, to judge from Grose’s view, by a doorway in the 
south gable, under three or five lancet windows. In the 
western wall is a range of seven lancet windows, of unequal 
dimensions but of excellent design and workmanship. Three 
of these must have continued to be used as windows till a 
late period, but the other four had been blocked up, perhaps 
by the monks. They are divided by banded shafts, have 
bold splays, and the heads of two of the splays are circular. 
There are brackets against the wall, showing that, probably, 
the roof was of timber; and indeed the pitch of the gable 
was rather low. 

Eastward from this runs a long range of abbey barns, end- 
ing at the eastern extremity in a plain square stone building, 
which was no doubt the granary, and having a return towards 
the south, the gable of which still shows its post and pend- 
ant. All the lower story of the barns was of stone, the 
upper of timber work and brick or plaster; the beams of 
the roof and walls are untouched, in excellent preservation, 
all plainly chamfered, and of unusually ponderous dimensions. 

All the best stones of these buildings have been taken 
away to serve for erecting the adjacent farm houses, and per- 
haps part of Greenfield Hall. The situation of the abbey is 
very beautiful, and our view is taken from a spot in the field 
on the south western side of the church where once stood 
an enormous oak, figured in Pennant’s view, and supposed, 
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as he says, to have been contemporary with the last abbot. 
This had long been decayed; and the vast remains of the 
hollow trunk have been lately removed to the seat of the 
Mostyn family at Talacre, where they are placed in the park, 
and where a young oak, planted inside, grows within the coat 
of its aged congener; while a circular trace in the field still 
shows the site of the abbot’s tree. Near this, at the corner 
of the fence where the abbey field is approached from Holy- 
well, is a small building, with a Tudor-headed doorway, that 
_ mnight well have been part of the porter’s lodge, or else a 
portion of one of the abbatial mills. The barns are now 
tenanted for a tan-yard. The field in which the church is 
situated is open to the public; cattle graze among the ruins, 
and all except the barns is in as neglected a state as can be 
conceived. Not very long before Pennant’s time, some of 
the abbatial buildings were used as a dwelling house, and 
even the present tenant remembers the remains to have been 
much more perfect than they now are. This cruel abandon- 
ment of an historical monument is much to be lamented, 
more especially since the property belongs to one of the old- 
est and noblest families of Wales, and one which, from its 
steady adherence to the ancient faith of its ancestors, might 
be expected to take a warm interest in the preservation of 
all memorials of what was once solemnly consecrated to the 
service of God. A small degree of care, and a trifling ex- 
penditure of money, would, under proper guidance, suffice to 
check the decays of time as here manifested, and might pre- 
serve the existing remains for many future ages. 

The following are all the historical notices, chronologically 
arranged, which we have been able to glean in reference to 
the abbey of Basingwerk. 

The first, as already intimated, is that in which Richard, 
son of Hugh Lupus, is represented as taking shelter in it 
from the assault of a party of Welsh. On that occasion, 
says Bradshaw, he applied to St. Werburg for relief, who 
miraculously raised certain sands between Flintshire and 
Wirral, and thus gave means to his Constable to pass to his 
assistance, which sands from that time were called the Con- 
stable’s sands. 

In 1131 Ranulph bestowed considerable benefactions upon 
the establishment. They are not specified, but are supposed 
to consist chiefly in the erection of new buildings for the 
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accommodation of the inmates, who until now had only a 
chapel here. It was this Earl Ranulph who was poisoned, 
a.D. 1155, by William Peverel. 

About the same time Ranulph, earl of Chester, and some 
Barons endowed it with Holywell, Fulbrook, the old Chapel, 
with the mills and their appurtenances. Ranulph, more- 
over, made to it a donation of Holes, a moiety of Lecche, 
and one hundred shillings of the revenues of Chester. He is 
also associated with his brother Mneas in the grant of the 
land which lay before the doors of the monastery. Robert 
Banastre is mentioned in the charter of Henry IT. as having, 
probably about this date, made a grant of Kethlenedei to the 
abbey of Basingwerk. 

We come now to Henry II., who reigned a.p. 1154-1188. 
He confirmed the above donations by Ranulph, the other 
Barons, and Robert Banastre; and granted, moreover, ten 
librates in Longdendale in Derbyshire, with the church of 
Glossope, and all its appurtenances; also Calders with its 
inhabitants. A copy of the original charter in which these 
gifts and confirmations are made, is printed in Dugdale’s 
Monasticon. The following is a translation of the same : — 


Confirmation of Grants by King Henry the Second. 


H. King of England, and Duke of Normandy and Aquitaine, and 
Count of Anjou, to the Archbishops, Bishops, &c. Greeting. Know 
ye that I have given and confirmed, and by the present Charter have 
confirmed, to God, and St. Mary and the Monks of Basingwerk, for 
a free and perpetual eleemosynary gift, ten librates of land in Longe- 
dene dale ; that is to say Glossope with the church that is there, with 
all the lands and things thereto pertaining, according as William 
Peverell held them fully in the time of King Henry my grandfather. 
And I moreover do grant and confirm to them all their tenements 
which Ranulph Earl of Chester, and other Barons, have given to them 
and by this Charter confirmed ; that is to say, Halliwelle and Fuli- 
broch, and the Chapel of Basingwerk, in which they at first dwelt, 
with the mills and all their appurtenances. And Kethlenedei, by 
the gift of Robert Banastre. And Holes with the half of Lecche ; 
and one hundred shillings out of the revenues of Chester which 
Earl Ranulph gave them. Also Calders, with the men, and things, 
and lands, and all its appurtenances, and whatsoever has been reason- 
ably, given to them. herefore I will, &c. 

Witnesses. Thomas, Chancellor: Richard Humest, Constable: 
and R. de Dunstanvill, Jocelin de Bailoil, and William Fitz Hamon : 
at Chester.! 


1 The translations of this and the two subsequent charters are taken from 
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The principal accounts which are found of Henry the 
Second’s connection with Basingwerk abbey are the follow- 
ing. Matthew Paris, under the head of a.p. McLvI. says,— 
“Eodem anno Rex Henricus magnam paravit expeditionem, 
ita ut duo milites de tota Anglia tertium invenirent, ad ex- 
pugnandum Wallenses per terram et per mare. Intrans ergo 
Walliam Rex, extirpatis sylvis nemoribusque succisis atque 
viis patefactis, castrum Roelent firmavit, alias munitiones 
antecessoribus suis surreptas potenter revocavit, castellum 
etiam Basingewere restauravit, et, Wallensibus adlibitum 
subjectis, cum triumpho Angliam repetivit.” “Roelent” 
here signifies, no doubt, Rhuddlan, often called “ Rothelan” 
in ancient documents. Hollinshed, after relating the 
king’s expedition and discomfiture, says, — “About the 
same time King Henry builded the eastell of Rutland, and 
also the castell of Basingwerke, and one house also of 
Templers.” Speed notes that Henry recovered the castle 
of “Ruthlan,” and “repaired the castle of Basingwerke.” 
Stowe also states that Henry “reedified the castle of Ba- 
singwirke,” but says nothing of the religious house. Leland, 
in Collectan. vol. i. p. 101, edit. Hearne, has the following 
entry, — “Basingwerk Abbat: Cisterc: com. Flint. Hen- 
ricus 2. fundatur originalis ;” and Ralph Higden the monk, 
of Chester, as quoted in the same edition of Leland, Collect. 
vol. ii. p. 375, says, — “Rex Henricus duxit primo exerci- 
tum in Walliam et firmavit castellum de Rudlande et fund- 
avit monasterium de Basingwerke.” It is said by Powell, 
from whom Pennant probably took it, that Henry II. founded 
here a house for templars. But the only good authority for 
such a statement seems to be that of Tanner, who says this 
is mentioned in a MS. of Bishop Humfrys. The learned 
author of the Notitia Monastica does not say what this MS. 
was, nor what was its date ; and therefore we may be allowed 
to doubt the validity of the statement, which we suspect de- 
pends on no other authority than a misinterpretation of the 
text of Holinshed quoted above, which is the earliest allusion 
made to any house of the kind. It was extremely improba- 
ble that two religious orders should be joined in one estab- 


the texts as they stand in Dugdale’s Monasticon ; an opportunity not having 
yet been afforded of examining the Record Offices at London for the origin- 
als. The same remarks will apply to the other documents quoted from the 
same source. 
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lishment; and as we know that the superior of Basingwerk 
was styled “abbat,” temp. Edw. I. and therefore anterior to 
the suppression of the templars, whereas the superior of the 
templars never bore such a title, we are inclined to think that 
Henry the Second’s charter was made to Cistercian monks, 
and tothem only. If Henry II. founded a house of templars, 
it was probably near Rhuddlan—a more important military 
position; for Browne Willis, in speaking of the vicars of the 
latter place, (St. Asaph, vol. i. p. 413,) says, — “Here are 
the remains of an abbey, the religious of which are said to 
be of a military order.” The term abbey is perhaps derived 
from this house having been given to the religious of some 
other order after the suppression of the unfortunate knights.’ 
As for the building at Basingwerk called by Pennant, 
Grose, &c., the templars’ chapel, it may be pronounced with 
tolerable certainty not to have been a chapel at all. It is 
built north and south, and has no trace of an altar, nor of 
any of the other adjuncts of Christian worship. 

Hugh Cyveiliog,? earl of Chester, who died a.p. 1181, is 
supposed to have conferred upon the monks of Basingwerk 
the hospital or chapel of Sponne, near Coventry, which he 
had: founded.* 

Owain Brogyntyn, lord of Dinmael and Edeyrnion, gave 
them the village of Wenhewm, with all its inhabitants and 
appurtenances. He also made a grant of “a certain water 
in Penthlinn, called Thlintegid,‘ or Pemblemere, and all the 
pasture of the said land of Penthlin.” This was witnessed 
by Reyner, who was bishop of St. Asaph from 1186 to 1224, 
and by Ithel, Owain’s chaplain.® 

A.D. 1188, Giraldus Cambrensis, in the train of Archbishop 
Baldwyn on his progress through Wales to preach the Cru- 
sade, lodged a night at this monastery, which he calls “cellula 
de Basingwerk.”® 

Llewelyn ab Iorwerth, who succeeded to the Principality 
of Wales, a.p. 1194, gave by charter the land of Meredydd 


1 In the will of Bishop Gervase de Castro, of Bangor, probat. 1370, this 
homeett occurs: “ Item Fratribus Predicatorum de Rethland 60s.”——Browne 
Willis ;— Bangor, p. 220. 

2 Query, Son of Madog ab Meredydd and brother of Owain Cyveiliog, 
Prince of Powys? 

3 Dugdale’s Warwickshire, i.197. 4 Llyn Tegid or Bala Lake. 
5 Sebright MSS. 6 Itin. Camb. lib. ii. c. 10. 
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Wawor in Holywell; Fulbrook; a community of pasturage 
on the mountains ; Hanot de le Wecch;' and Creicgraft, 
with all their appurtenances. He also confirmed all the do- 
nations of his ancestors, particularly the site of the abbey, 
the mill before the gate, and the land before the doors. 


‘Charter of Llewelyn ab Iorwerth, Prince of North Wales. 


Lewelin,? Prince of North Wales, to all the sons of Holy Mother 
Church, present as well as to come, in Christ Greeting. Let the pre- 
sent age of living men and the universal posterity of all future ones 
know, that I, Lewelin, do grant and confirm to God and St. Mary 
and the Monastery of Basingwerk, and the Monks serving God 
therein, all the donations which my predecessors have conferred on 
the above Monastery for the sake of their souls, free and quit of all 
land service and secular exaction: that is to say, that place in which 
their Abbey is founded, together with the mill which they have before 
the gate: the land which lies before their doors which Ranulphus 
and his brother Eneas gave to the above-named Monks. Also the 
land which Meredith Wavver held in Haliwell, and in the open 
country of that township, Also Fulebroc with all its appurtenances, 
and the common right of mountain pasturage with others, and Hanot 
de le Wecech, and Creicgraft with all its appurtenances in lands, and 


waters and peroye and all other easements. Lest therefore 


any one shall rashly dare to contravene this our page, I corroborate 
it with my seal, and by witnesses. These are witnesses : 

Richard son of Kadwalad: Horm son of Ulf: Meiler son of Kadu- 
gan: Hitel son of Kenred: Griffin son of Wskenen: Kenwreech 
son of Meredit: William son of Ierwerth. 


His son and successor, David, by another charter dated ap. 
1240, which we subjoin, confirms the gifts of his father, and 
adds the lands of Huttred, brother to Meredydd Wawor; 
the grange of Fulbrook; the church of Holywell and the 
chapel of Colsul,® and the land and pasturage of Gelli, before 
granted by his father. He likewise empowers the monks to 
buy and sell everything toll-free in all his territories, for the 
use of their house; also he gives them the fifth part of the 
fish taken in his fisheries at Rhuddlan, and the tenth of the 
fish belonging to him in other parts. He confirms to them 
all the village of Wenhewm, with all its inhabitants and ap- 
purtenances, being the gift of Owain Brogyntyn, and con- 
firmed by Helysus. He at the same confirms the lands and 
pasturage in Penllyn, the donation of his father, Llewelyn. 


| Probably the same as Lecche. 2 Sic apud Dugdale. 3 Pennant 
thinks that this place was Flint, called in the Domesday Book, Coleselt. 
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Charter of David son of Lewelin, Prince of North Wales. 


David son of Lewelin, Prince of North Wales, to all the sons of Holy 
Mother Church, present as well as to come, in Christ, Greeting : — 
Know all that I, David son of Lewelin, for the love of God and for 
the health of my soul, and for the souls of my father the Lord Lewelin, 
and of my mother the Lady Joanne, and for the souls of all my heirs, do 

nt, and by the present Charter do confirm, to God and St. Mary and 
the Monastery of Basingwerk, and to the monks serving God therein, 
for a pure and perpetual eleemosynary gift, all the gifts and liberties 
which my father the Lord Lewelin, and others my predecessors con- 
ferred on the above Monastery for the sake of their souls: to be pos- 
sessed for ever, and to be held free and quit of all land service and 
secular exaction, as much as any eleemosynary gift can be freely and - 
fully possessed ; together with all their appurtenances; of which it 
pleases us to express certain things and to name them in this present 
writing: That is to say, that place in which their Abbey is founded, 
together with the mills which they have near the Abbey gate. The 
land which lies before their doors, which Ranulph and his brother 
Eneas gave to the aforesaid Monks. Also the land which Meredit 
Wawor held within and without the town of Haliwell, and all the 
land which Huttred his brother exchanged with him in the town it- 
self for his own share of land in Quitford; and their Grange which 
is called Feilebroc, with all its appurtenances and easements, and the 
common right of mountain pasture with others. The Church also 
of Haliwelle with the Chapel of Colsul, and with all its appurtenances, 
that they may hold them to be possessed in entirety for their own . 
uses for ever. The land also and the pastures of: Gethli which they 
have by the donation of my father, with all its appurtenances and 
easements, by the marks and divisions which are more fully contained 
in the charter which they have thereof. I have moreover declared 
for them a perpetual freedom from toll of all my land possessed or to 
be possessed, and of sea possessed or to be possessed, in selling and 
buying all things for the use of those who serve God in that place. 
Moreover I have granted and confirmed to them two parts of the 
tithe of fish which are taken in the fish-stews of Rothelan, with that 
tithe of my share of fish which men take in water. Also by the gift 
of Howen de Porkenton!, all Wenhewm, with all the men of the 
same township and with their appurtenances. A confirmation also to 
Helysus upon the same donation. By the donation of the Lord 
Lewelin my father the lands and pastures of Penthlin, by measures 
and divisions which are named in my father’s charter, which the 
hold of it. And I David and my heirs will warrant all these 
aforesaid tenements to these Monks against all men for ever; where- 
fore, in order that this my concession and confirmation may remain 
stable and unshaken, I have corroborated the present writing by the 
apposition of my seal. These being witnesses : — 


Hugo bishop of St. Asaph: Edeneweth Vakan: Master David, then 


! Owain Brogyntyn. 
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Chancellor: Evin Vakan: Wronon son of Kenwrit; Heylin son of 
Kenrith: Philip son of Ywor: Madoc Purewen: Wronon son of 
Seisel: and many others. 

Given at Coleshull a.p. m.cc.xx. on the day of St. James the 
Apostle, &c. 


In 1286 there was a law suit between the abbots of Chester 
and Basingwerk, touching the advowson of the church of 
West Kirby. Documents relating to this subject are preserved 
among the Harleian collection of MSS. — viz. 139, fol. 226, 
and 2072, fol. 18.2 

During the preparations for the conquest of Wales by 
Edward I., the abbey was under the protection of the English. 
There are extant two orders for the purpose, providing that 
the inmates should have no intercourse with what are styled 
the Welsh rebels. And there are among the lists of summons 
in the Tower, writs for calling the abbot to parliament in 
the 28rd, 24th, 28th, 32nd, and 34th of Edward 12 

Edward also granted or confirmed the tract of land called 
Gelli,? with its wood, to the abbot and convent, on the 10th 
of November, at Westminster, before the death of our last 
Prince. He also gave him power to grub up the wood, which 
by the present nakedness of the place, observes Pennant, 
seems to have been done effectually.‘ 

In his reign Reginald de Grey, justice of Chester, took 
away the lands of the men of Merton, to the amount of six- 
teen plough lands, and bestowed them on the monastery. 
The nobles of Tegengl, in a petition which they addressed to 


1 Vide Bishop Gastrell’s Wotititia Cestriensis, vol.i. p. 179. It is here 
stated that the result of the lawsuit was that the monks gave up the advow- 
son (which they claimed as belonging to the manor of Calder or Caldey) 
after their objections had been overruled, to the abbot of St. Werburgh’s at 
Chester, (who claimed in right of purchase,) in consideration of a palfrey 
and nine marks. This interesting work has just been published by the 
Chetham Society, with a large body of very curious and valuable notes by 
the learned editor, the Rev. F. R. Raines, F.8.A. Lysons, in his Cheshire, 
states that Randle Blundeville dispossessed the monks of Basingwerk not 
only of this advowson, but also of the manor of Caldey and other estates. 

2 Pennant, i. 36. This is one of the proofs that the Cistercian order held 
this abbey before the fourteenth century ; and that they were not templars ; 
for the latter order had no abbots. See also the taxation of Pope Nicholas 
V., A.D. 1291. 

3 Near this tract is an ancient chapel, which is supposed to have belonged 
to the abbot, who had also a house at no great distance, in a township still 
called “ Tre’r Abad,” or the Abbot's abode.—Ib. 19. 

4 Ib. p. 20. 
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the archbishop of Canterbury, complain of this act as having 
been done against the laws of Wales and the custom of the 
country, and contrary to the form of the peace which was 
established between the king and Prince Llewelyn.’ 

the archbishop of Canterbury, complain of this act as having 

According to the charters and rolls quoted by Tanner, the 
abbey seems to have been possessed at one time or another 
of the following property, not specified in the Valor Ecclesi- 
asticus, viz. Tithes at Blakbrok; a wood at Langdon; a 
silver mine at Basingwerk ; lands at Chatsworth, Simmonds- 
bury, Chauclesworth, and the manor of Chissuworth; a mar- 
ket and fair at Chenelsworth, com. Derb.; and the quantity 
of land held at Glossop is there stated to be 280 acres. 

In the 29th year of Henry II., according to Madox, Baron. 
Anglic. p. 72, 73, Gilbert Pipard yielded to the king an 
account of the honor of the Earl of Chester, in which occurs 
the following item: “Et in Elemosina constituta monachis 
de Bassignewerce Cs.” and another item which may seem to 
have reference to part of the property of this abbey: “Et ad 
perficiendum instauramentum de Lec, pro xxxii vaccis iiii! et 
xvis per breve Regis.” See Valor Ecclesiasticus. 

According to Pope Nicholas’s taxation,’ a.p. 1291, the 
abbot was found to have — 


In tHE DiocksE or LicHFIELD AND CovENTRY, AND ARCHDEACONRY 
OF CHESTER. 


At Caldeye in the Deanery of Wyrhale, five ploughlands, each 
of the yearly value of 138. 

From the profits of stock per ann. . 

At Wyrthale, called Neubolt, one a Tae a 

At the same place, from the profits of "stock per ann 

At Weston, one ploughland, per ann 

At the same place, from the profits of stock per ann 

At Lyre, in the Deanery of Chester, two ploughlands, each of 
the yearly value of 15s. 

At the same place, from the profits of stock per ann 

At the same place, from pleas and perquisites per ann 

In the town of Chester, from fixed rents 

In Wyc, from fixed rents 

At Layrton, in the Deanery of Wyrhale, from fixed rents 

At Neweton, in the same Deanery, from fixed rents 


‘Botal?..cae0. 


’ Powell, 360. 7 See Willis’s St. Asa: aph, ed. Edwards, » Appentix. No. xxiii. 


3 This sum requires two items to be worked out, in full, viz. for Caldeye and Lyre. 
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In tHE DrocksE or LIcHFIELD AND CovENTRY, ARCHDEACONRY 


or SALop. 

At Glossop, in the Deanery of High Peak,' one ploughland, of 
PE UE IN eaicitsiahh ine nhcnke davencdhdnenccarickstinseen 016 0 
At the same place, from fixed rents per ant..............cs0seeeeees 3 0 0 
At the same place, one mill of the yearly value of...............44. : ¢ 2 
From the profits of stock per ann. ..............ssccscssees sesveoe’s a ee ae 
From the sale of wood per ann. ...... palin beni ehikna: eomeacccanger Ri 8 
Total?.......,. £619 4 





In tHE Diocese or St. ASAPH. 


I ints i isiniw: sexniversiinnerinnivinemione’s 20 0 
In the town of Holywell, rent with mills ...............:0602 6 sees 5 0 0 
The grange of Baggeburch, with two ploughlands................ ‘ 0 0 
The grange of Fulbrook with upper grange, seven ploughlands 
a IN iors cnnes er seevecnsncctescaivcesesos: ents 3 8 0 
The grange of Kellyng with Penllyn, four ploughlands and a 
half, with rents and other conveniences ............ .sseseeeeee 210 O 
PEE MANES DONE 5 x sivanccnnsitanvervsientaven. cssverencentere 213 0 
Two thousand sheep: returns, saving the tending.... ...........+- 30 0 0 
Total......... £46 11 0 
The whole of this establishment together thus amounted to? ..£68 8 0 


Pope Martin V., a.p. 1417 — 1431, furnished the abbey of 
Basingwerk with pardons and indulgences, to sell to the 
pilgrims who should visit the holy fountain of St. Wine- 
fred. * 

In Richard the Third’s time, the abbot and convent had 
from the crown ten marks annually for the maintenance and 
salary of a priest at the chapel of St. Winefred, which was 
erected over the well. ® 

About that time the institution was presided over by 
Thomas ab Davydd Pennant, a man of great generosity 
and kindness, as appears from some verses, which were 
written in honour of him by Guttyn Owain, Tudur Aled, 
and Thomas ab Rhys ab Howel,® eminent bards of the 
day. The former, whose poem is printed in Rice Jones’s 


1 In the grant to the abbey of Basingwerk, of the lands in the Peak of Derby- 
shire, there is a clause, reserving the venison to the king, with the consent of the 
abbot and convent ; for the preservation of which two foresters were appointed by 
the king ; but the grantees were allowed to kill hares, foxes, and wolves.—Sebright 
MSS. Pennant, i. 39. 

2 This sum is incorrect by £1 10s. 3 Incorrect by excess of £1 10s. 4 Selden’s 
Notes on Michael Drayton, 289. _ ° Harleian MSS., No. 433, 338. 6 The poems 
of the two latter are amongst the Sebright collection of MSS. 
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“Gorchestion y Beirdd,” compliments his patron upon his ho- 
nourable lineage, which he derives from Edwin, and Rhys 
Sais, a direct descendant from Tudor Trevor. He then gives 
a general description of the abbatial buildings and mills, and 
concludes with a high eulogium on Thomas’s hospitality :— 


- “Tt is a part of heaven. — he is the Sovereign of our language : 

Excellent are the buildings — the houses of the district, 

Of faultless freestones — abundant are the materials : 

And native oaks in an extensive park. 

Houses of delicious wine — the temple of the saints — 

Houses of t he choir — a house for the convent : 

A good house for the corn on the other side. 

There is a malt house — and it has a brick house. 

There is a stone wall by Cilgwri, 

And upon it a gate house. 

Upon a rampart — where a load of gold might be obtained, 
as a narrow fortress shutting in the monks. 

With mills has he filled 

Every available glen and hill. 

Generous God ! —. wherever his lot falls 

There the work of water and wind is not in vain. 

Gold has been bestowed upon the fabric, 

On the land of God, like the leaves in number, 

Should the gold of a king have been there contributed, 

He has given twice as much in wine. 

Goods and victuals without number, 

He daily gives to all the world.” 


But it was not in empty song that Guttyn Owain acknow- 
ledged the generosity of the abbot; he moreover compiled, 
or transcribed, for the use of the monastery a History of 
Britain. This work, which goes by the name of “ Llyfr 
Basing,” or the Book of Basingwerk, is written upon vellum, 
and is now in the possession of T. T. Griffiths, Esq., of 
Wrexham.' 

Thomas ab Davydd Pennant quitted his profession, and 
became what is termed in law, a monk deraigne; and mar- 
ried Angharad, daughter of Gwillim ab Gruffydd ab Gwillim, 
of the house of Penrhyn, in Caernarvonshire. 

He was succeeded in the abbacy by his youngest son 


1 Angharad Llwyd, in her catalogue of Welsh MSS. describes this book 
as containing ‘Caradoc of Llancarvan; Dares Phrygius, or the Destruction 
of Troy, from p. 1 to 40, inclusive; Galfridus, from p. 41 to 198, but in 
many places very different from the printed copy; a pretty exact Chrono- 
logy, from p. 199 to the end, but very different from Caradoc of Llancarvan, 
and the Clera, as published by Dr. Powel.” 
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Nicholas, who was the last who filled the place. He also 
married, like his father. 

This, perhaps, will be the right place to mention, as we 
do not know the exact dates of the different grants, that the 
lords of Mold were great benefactors to the abbey. In the 
Harleian collection of MSS. there are abstracts of deeds 
whereby they conferred on it several donations. Pennant 
specifies the Marsh of Saltney, near Chester, in particular, 
as having been granted by Robert, lord of Mold, to the 
monks, for pasturage.* 

Another event, the date of which we have not succeeded 
in ascertaining, is the grant of a fair and a market, which 
the monks obtained for the town of Holywell.’ 

Basingwerk abbey was dissolved in 1535, when the gross 
sum of its revenues, according to Dugdale, amounted to 
£150 7s. 3d., that is, temporalities £120 16s. 2d., spiritu- 
alities £29 11s. 1d. per annum. Speed, however, reckons 
them at £157 15s. 2d. The following are the particulars, 
according to returns preserved in the First-fruits and the 
Augmentation offices :— 


No. IV.5 
VALOR ECCLESIASTICUS. Temp. Hen. VIII. 


TRANSCRIPT OF RETURN 26 HEN. VIII.—FIRST FRUITS 
OFFICE. 


The Monastery or Abbey of Basyngwerk in the Deanery of Tygyngel, 
an the County of Flint. 


VALUE IN TEMPORALITIES IN THE CouNTY OF FLINT; THE DoMAIN OF 
Ho.LyweE 1, FuLBROKE AND GRENEFELD. 


£ 8s d. 

Value in Rents and ferm of various lands and tenements in the 
GREAG PINCS POF GMMUM. «00.000 0crserrvccesessvescocecedecsesecceee 8 1 8 
Ferm of two corn mills in the same place per ann...............++ 40* 6 8 
Ferm of two fulling mills in the same place per ann............... 3.6 8 

Domain land called “ Le Abbey Graunge,” £4 6s. 8d., “ Le Mid- 

dell Graunge,” £1 6s. 8d., “ Le Ener Graunge,” £3, and “ Le 
Graunge called Le Gelle,” £2 ............ccsssesceeene coesees 1013 4 
Court. perquisites at the same place.............s0.csseseseees eoseues 000 
32 8 4 


? Vol. i. P. 143. Ib. p. 57. * Dugdale, Monast. Angl. vol. v. p. 263-4. Edit. 
Ellis. This is proba hes error in Dugdale, (Edit. Ellis) as appears from 
the sum. It should be £10 6s. 8d. 
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In tHe Townsuip or WuHitrorD anD Wack. 
Value in Rents of various lands and tenements in those places 


In tHE County oF CHEsTER, TowNsHIP oF NEWBOLDE. 


- Value in Rents of various lands and tenements therein, per ann... 
Ferm of a windmill for corn, in the same place, per ann. 





Domain oF WESTKYRBY. 


Value in Rents of various lands and tenements therein, per ann. 40! 

Ferm of a windmill for corn, in the same place, per ann. ......... 2 

64 Bushels of wheat of the measure of the city of Chester, out of 
the rents of various lands and tenements therein, per ann. 
at 1s. 8d. per bushel 

68 Bushels? of barley of the aforesaid measure at 1s. per bushel, 
out of the rents of various lands and tenements therein, 
per ann 

48 Bushels of peas of the aforesaid measure, at 10d. per bushel, 
out of the rents of various lands and tenements therein, 
per ann. 

Court perquisites therein 


TowNsHIP OF NoRTHWICH. 


Value in 8 cronocks of salt, at 4s. per cronocke, out of the rents 
of various lands and tenements therein, per ann 


City or CuEstEr. — THE City AND LIBERTY OF THE SAME. 


Value in Rents and ferm of various lands and tenements in the 
aforesaid city, per ann 

Ferm of various lands called “ Le Lache,”? within the Liberty of 
the aforesaid city, per ann. 


813 4 


County oF DerBpy.— Domain oF Gtossop DALE AND THE RECTORY OF 
THE SAME PLACE. 


Value in Yearly Ferm thus set to the Earl of Shrewsbury* 


1 This appears from the —. oer 10 63 “ an error in Dugdale, (Edit. 
is) for 3. 2d. 
2 This seems to be meant for 48 bushells. ; 
3 Query, Is this the same land as that called Lec by Gilbert Pipard ? 
4 This is probably an error for £49. See No. V. 


ARCHAZOL. CAMB. VOL. I. | K 
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County or MrerionetH. — CommorT oF PENLLYN. 


Value in Ferm of various lands and tenements therein, per ann. 
thus set to Robert ap Res 


126 8 10 


SprriTuaLities., — County oF Fiint. 
Rectory of Holywell, in the Deanery of Tegyngell. 


Tithes of corn and other produce in the township of Brymford, 
thus set at an sonal tout of 

Tithes of corn and other produce in the township of Colshull, thus 
I x cis sts aiedniescerrcreirsiocnacnns 

Tithes of corn in the township of Great Bakely, thus set at an 
annual rent of 

Tithes of corn in the township of Little Bakely, thus set at an 
annual rent of 

Tithes of corn of Kelleston, thus set at an annual rent of ......... 

Tithes of corn in Calcote, per ann., thus set at an annual rent of 

Tithes of lambs, £1 68. 8d.; of wool, £1; Hemp and Flax, 5s; 
and other small tithes, in common years, 48. 8d............... 

Tithes of milk and oblations at the four seasons 

Oblations at St. Wenefrede’s, in common years 


1 16 
8 0 
5 6 
0 13 
1 0 
0 3 


2 16 


1157 15 


Thence to be deducted in re-payments, viz. from 


TEMPORALITIES. 


Rent paid to St. Bewnon,? per annum, without the domain of 
Holywell 

Fee of Edward Pennant, steward of the aforesaid domain of Holy- 
well, 13s. 4d. per annum, and the fee of John ap Thomas, 
bailiff therein, per ann 

Rent paid to the king for the aforesaid lands in Whitforde &c... 

Fee of William Stanley, knight, steward, £1., and of Thomas 
Coventre, bailiff of Newbold and Kyrby aforesaid, 13s. 4d. 


Fee of Thomas Barrowe, receiver of the aforesaid lands in the 
counties of Chester and Derby . ........... ...ccsecsscsses ove 


SPIRITUALITIES. 


Annual Procuration paid to the Bishop of St. Asaph, per ann.... 

Lactuals paid to the aforesaid Bishop, per ann 

Procuration of the Visitation every third year, 17s 8d., according 
do am ammeal vate OF BG. BOE. o...ccss. ceccecoscescescocees penn 


0 2 


017 8 


0 510 


115 38 


£7 7s. 11d. 


? This sum includes the temporalities as given in Dugdale. 
2St. Beuno. See Rees’s Welsh Saints, p. 295. 
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Temporalities 
Spiritualities 


No. V. 
COMPUT’ MINISTRORUM DOMINI REGIS. 


TEMP. HEN. VIII. 


(ABSTRACT OF ROLL, 28 HEN. VIII. —AUGMENTATION 
OFFICE.) 


BasINGWERKE; LATE Monastery. —County oF FLInt. 


Basyngwerke — Ferm of domain Jands 

Hollywell Fulbroke and Grenfeld, Rents of lands held at will ... 

Hollywell — Ferm of two corn mills 

Hollywell — Rents from tenants, as well by lease as at will, with 
two fulling mills 

Whitlonde and Walke!— Rents from tenants, as by lease as at 
will 

Newboll — Rents from tenants by lease, with a mill at the same 
place 

West Kyrby — Rents from tenants by lease and at will 

West Kyrby — Rents from one windmill for corn 


CHR 2@ — MWO®R 


County or CHESTER. 


Norwiche — Rents from tenants by lease 
City of Chester — Rents from tenants by lease 


County or Drrsy. 
Glossopdale — Rents from tenants by lease 
WaAtgs. 


Commot of Penllyn — Rent from three tenements................ ‘ 
Hollywell — Ferm of the Rectory 


St. WeneEFRiIp'’s CHAPEL. 
Revenues from oblations, and other profits of the same place... 10 0 0 


According to Browne Willis (St. Asaph, vol. i. p. 299,) 
the whole or part of the property of this house was given, 
like that of Beddgelert, to the Benedictine priory of Bysham, 
in Berkshire; but this latter monastery was itself dissolved 
at the time of the great and final spoliation in 1539. 

In 1540, the house and lands in the neighbourhood were 


1 Query, Whitford and Wacke, mentioned above in No. IV ! 
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granted to Henry ap Harry, of the tribe of Ednowain Ben- 
dew; whose only daughter, Anne, by her marriage with 
William Mostyn, Esq., of Talacre, conveyed them into that 
family, in which they now remain.* 

In 1553 there remained in charge £4 in annuities.’ 

The institution seems to have temporarily revived in 
the reign of Queen Mary, for we learn that, through the 
interest of Thomas Goldwell, bishop of St. Asaph, it was 
then furnished anew with pardons and indulgences, to sell 
to the devotees who visited the well of St. Winefred.* 

Even so late as the year 1647 the spot was occasionally 
visited by members of the Roman Church for the purpose of 
burying their dead, as appears from an epitaph, published by 
Pennant, on the tombstone of George Petre, Esq., son of 
William, Lord Petre, who married the widow of John 
Mostyn, Esq., and died a.p., 1647. He was possessor of 
—_— Hall, close by the abbey, probably in right of his 
wife. 

The east window of Llanrhaiadr church, near Ruthin, on 
which is delineated the Genealogical Tree of Jesse, and the 
beautiful oaken roof of Cilcain church, near Mold, are re- 
ported to have once belonged to the abbey of Basingwerk, 
and to have been removed there subsequently to the dissolu- 
tion. The latter, which had become much dilapidated, is 
now undergoing a thorough restoration under the direction 
and superintendence of Ambrose Poynter, Esq. It isa 
magnificent hammer-beamed roof with supporting angels, of 
about the same date apparently as that of Westminster 


Hail. 
H.L. J. J. W. 


1 Pennant i. 39. 2 Willis's Abbeys, i. 812. 
3 Powel’s Notes on Girald. Camb. 874. 

4 The saving of this roof from destruction is originally owing to the men- 
tion made of its sad condition in the Archeological Journal, and to the activity 
of the Committee of the Archeological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. 
We have also the satisfaction of knowing that the attention of several per- 
sons has been turned to it by the few words said about it in No. I. of the 
Archeologia Cambrensis. The gentry of the county of Flint should sub- 
scribe liberally towards so good a work. 
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NOTICE OF A MANUSCRIPT OF THE LATIN 
PSALTER, 


WRITTEN BY JOHN, BROTHER OF RHYDDMARCH, BISHOP OF ST. DAVID’S, TO WHOM IT 
BELONGED, 


Kili) 
ba 


Re sep hhrore- 0264 <Jen h Comment? 


Apamam oR? Tal pees ab fhe CE 


Ge > Dae S ae Jans 2 
ex St) > S 
Ks ames VIS. ERS 


THE various specimens of Palzography given above are 
copied from a small MS. of the Psalter preserved in the 
Library of Trinity College, Dublin, (No. A. 4. 20,) which, 
from the historical circumstances of its origin, recorded in 
some verses at the end of the volume, must, it is presumed, 
render it especially interesting to Cambrian Archzologists. 
The manuscript is written upon vellum, measuring six 
and a quarter inches by four and a quarter, and one inch 
and three quarters thick, each leaf of the text containing 
twenty-four lines, two of which are given in the above fac- 
simile. It commences with the spurious Epistles of St. Je- 
rome to Choromatius and Eliodorus, with notices of the 
apostles, and explanations of their names; a very long and 
interesting calendar and lunar tables, partly written in Greek 
capitals, and several of the epistles and prefaces of St. Jerome. 
To these succeed the Psalter, in which it is to be noticed that 
the apocryphal psalm of David, when he fought against Go- 
liath, commencing “ Pusillus eram inter fratres meos et 
adolescentior in domu patris mei,” which so frequently occurs 
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in the early Psalters, is here wanting. At the end of the 
volume is a page of Latin verses, more particularly noticed 
below, and another containing extracts from Bede, on the 
Psalter. Three of the psalms, namely, the Ist, 51st, and 
101st, (forming the headings of the three divisions of the 
Psalter,) have two or three of the first verses illuminated, each 
occupying the entire page, the initial being of large size, and 
the remainder of the page written in capital letters with or- 
namental borders. Besides these, the initial letter of each 
psalm is large, and ornamented in a remarkable manner, and 
the text itself is written in minuscule letters, with numerous 
contractions. The peculiar character of the scription of the 
MS. will be perceived from the two lines copied in the above 
fac-simile, which are to be read: 

In8r appendit orbé qui i Gomovebit? 

Firmum solit tuti ex té ab etiio tu es. 


that is, 
Insuper appendit orbem qui non commovebitur 
Firmum solium tuum ex tunc ab eterno tu es. 
Psalm \xxxii. 2, 3. 


The large letters IN and F, at the beginning of the two 
lines, agree with the Welsh, Irish, and early Anglo-Saxon 
capitals, and are used at the commencement of the verses, 
whilst the long tailed p (r) and y (s), the angular a, the ele- 
vated top of the e, and the form of the d, ¢, 7, and 4, indicate 
their Irish or Welsh origin. This particular form of the let- 
ters is called by Astle, “set Saxon,” with the observation that 
it “was used in Wales longer than in England”; but the 
historical circumstances by which Wales and Ireland were so 
long and intimately united, and the long correspondence main- 
tained between the ecclesiastics of both countries, is sufficient 
to show that it is not from an Anglo-Saxon school that these 
letters were derived. The form of the letter 7 in the word 
orbem is peculiar, and was a late introduction. 

Each psalm commences with a large and singularly formed 
capital letter, three of which, namely C, D, E, are copied in the 
wood cut at the commencement of the article. It will be per- 
ceived that they are formed of thick intertwining strokes which 
terminate in dogs’ heads, the open spaces being coloured in 
patches of red, yellow, or green, as indicated above, by the 
proper heraldic shading. Such peculiarly formed letters are 
of very rare occurence, as I only know of two or three MSS. 
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in which they are met with, namely a MS. of Saint Augus- 
tine’s treatise on the Trinity, in Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, a Psalter in the Cottonian Library, Galba, A 5, and 
a MS. of the Psalter in the Library at Rouen, which has 
greatly perplexed the French Archzologists as to its origin, 
but which I doubt not was either Irish or Welsh, and per- 
haps a century earlier than the MS. before us. 

The line of capitals given above is copied from one of the 
three illuminated pages, namely, that containing the com- 
mencement of the 51st psalm. These pages are altogether 
palzographic curiosities, and the one before us (which I have 
copied in my Palzographia Sacra Pictoria) is ornamented in 
a manner which at once calls to mind the style of illumina- 
tion of the early and fine Irish MSS. of the Gospels. The 
initial Q. (quid) is of a large size, and occupies the chief part 
of the left hand side of the page, being formed of a mon- 
strous animal with an extraordinarily elongated and interlaced 
top knot, and with the lower part of the tail of the Q terminat- 
ing in a pair of legs and a tail. In the middle of the top mar- 
gin of the page is the great head of a monstrous animal with 
widely opened jaws, the body of which forms a margin nearly 
an inch broad along the right hand side and bottom of the 
page, and is turned up at the left hand bottom corner, where 
it also terminates in a long interlaced tail and a pair of legs; 
but the body of the animal itself is strangely ornamerted, 
being filled up with a quantity of long lacertine creatures 
twining and interlacing with one another, one of which is 
given in the wood cut.’ 

With respect to the version of the psalms employed in this 
MS., it is curious to learn from the following passages that it 
agrees with the Hebraic, or Jerome’s own translation, made 
immediately from the Hebrewin the year 391, which, although 
of great esteem, was never used in the public Church offices. 


1 The same kind of creatures occur in the fine early Gospels of Mac Regol, 
St. Chad, and also those at St. Gall; but in the drawing before us there is 
a peculiarity which is also found in the Harleian Gospels, No. 1802, and other 
later Irish MSS., namely the foldings of the tails and top-knots are parallel 
to and touch one another, so as to leave none of the back ground visible. 
The text in these illuminated pages is entirely written in capitals similar to 
those in the row given in the above fac-simile, which it will be perceived are 
of various origin ; some, as the first A, the first C, and the second G, being 
of the form met with in the old carved stones in Wales, and in very ancient 
MSS. both Irish and Anglo-Saxon; whilst others, especially the second 
A, are purely Roman, this letter and the N partaking of the form which is 
termed Rustic capitals. 
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But the circumstance connected with this volume, which 
gives to it its chief interest, consists in some verses written 
at the end of the psalms, agreeing in the character of the 
scription with the rest of the volume, whence its origin is 
clearly established. They commence thus: 


Filius Isai David cui patria Bethlem 
Pastor crismatus ter, miles, rex, citharedus 
Ymnidic’, psalmista potens, cantorque propheta 
Gesta canit, Plés erudit moribus altor (vel nutritor), 
Sponsii dat thalamo cui spon’ pacifer uno 
Tréa contempnit, vultus ad sidera tollit. 

* * * % * 
Ergo in nfa q dicor gente Ricemarchi 
Sulgeni genitus nech Johannis adelphus 
Ithael asscripsit Studium, cui ni iaurat 
Psalmoru peeres depinxit rite Johannes, 
Ille sit inscriptus gemma sub pectore vatis (vel sacerdotis) 
H¢ capiat hirubin templi pictra sub alis .., } 


The following verses are by Ricemarch, son of Sulgen, in 
which he commends Jerome’s translation of the Psalter, for 
ascending to the pure source of the Hebrew Scriptures, in- 


stead of following other translators, who, at second hand, 
“darkened the Hebrew sunbeams with their Latin cloud.” 


Ebreis nablam custodit litera signis : 

Pro captu quam quisque, suo sermone Latino, 

Edidit, innumeros lingua variante libellos ; 

Ebreeumque jubar atens nube Latina : 

Nam tepefacta ferum dant tertia labra saporem. 

Sed sacer Hieronymus, Ebrzo fonte repletus, 

Lucidius nudat verum, breviusque ministrat 

Namque secunda creat, nam tertia vascula vitat. 
Usher, Appendiz, p. 135. 


These verses, taken in conjunction with the above-men- 
tioned fact, that the Hebraic version was adopted in the 
Psalter before us, clearly prove the anxiety of this good man 
to study the word of God in its pure state. 

For the following particulars relating to Bishop Sulgen or 
Sulien, and his family, I am chiefly indebted to the Rev. John 
Williams, the author of a most interesting work on the early 
Church of Wales. 


1 TI am indebted to the Rev. Dr. Todd, of Trinity College, Dublin, for a 
copy of these lines. 
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122 NOTICE OF A MANUSCRIPT 


The following extracts are from the Bruts, a Welsh chronicle in 
the Myvyrian Archeology : — 

©1070. Bleuddyd, bishop of St. David’s, died, and was succeeded 
in the bishopric by Sulien, called Sulien Ddoeth (the wise,) who was 
a godly and religious man.” — Brut y Tywysogion. 

“About the same time [i. e. a.v. 1076] Sulien, bishop of St. 
David's, resigned his see, and Abram, a wise and religious man, was 
elected in his stead.” — Brut y Tywysogion. 

“A.D. 1079. Abram, bishop of David's, died, and the bishopric 
was a second time forced upon Sulien Ddoeth, for no one knew 
ite to give a counsel to a turbulent country and nation as well as 

e.” — Ib. 

“ A.D. 1080. Sulien, archbishop of St. David’s, resigned his see a 
second time, which Wilfrid accepted in his stead.” — Jb. 

* A.D. 1080. Sulyen resigned his bishopric a third time, which 
was accepted by Wilfre.” — /b., another copy. 

* A.D. 1088. Died Sulien, bishop of St. David’s, the wisest and 
most celebrated of all the bishops m Wales; the best in counsel, 
learning, and religion ; and the protector of every peace and justice.” 
—Ib. 

“ A.D. 1089. Sulien, the bishop of Menevia, the teacher of the 
Welsh, the defender of the churches, the wisdom of religion, died on 
the eve of the calends of January, in the 80th year of his age.” — 
Brut y Saeson. 

One of his sons was Rhyddmarch, of whom it is thus noticed : 

“In the same year (1098) died Rhyddmarch, bishop of St. David’s, 
(he was the son of Sulien Ddoeth, bishop of the same church, and 
the wisest of the Welsh nation,) without this equal or second, except 
his father, in point of learning, wisdom, and piety ; and after Rhydd- 
march there was an end of instruction for disciples at Menevia.” — 
Brut y Tywysogion. 

“In that year died Rythmarch Ddoeth, the son of Bishop Sulyen, 
the wisest of the wise men of Britain, in the forty-third year of his 
age, a man whose equal had never before appeared, neither is it easy 
to believe or suppose that the like of him will ever come after. He 
never received instructon from any one but his own father. The na- 
tion itself conferred upon him the most becoming honour, and the 
neighbouring nations, viz. the Saxons and French, as well as other 
nations beyond the sea, shewed their most commendable and renewed 

raise of him, and that by the general complaint which passed every 
Body's heart on account of his death.” — J6., another copy. 

Of Daniel, one of Rhyddmarch’s brothers, we have these notices : 

* At the end of the year (1123) died Daniel, son of Sulien, the 
bishop of Menevia, the best man of the Welsh, and he was archdea- 
con and pacificator of Gwynedd and Powys.” — Brut y Saeson. 

“At the end of that year (about 1124) Daniel, son of Iulyen, bi- 


shop of Menevia, died, who had been a mediator between Gwynedd 
and Powys during the disturbance which they had. And no one 
could find any fault in him, or blame him, for he was a man of peace, 
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and beloved by all; and he was the archdeacon of Powys.” — Brut 
y Tywysogion. 

It is not improbable that the following observation refers to another 
brother, John : — 

“In that year [about 1133] Ieuan, high priest of Llanbadarn, who 
_ was the wisest of the wise, died, having led a religious life without 

mortal sin to the day of his death, which evant on the third of the 
calends of April.” — Jb. 

Of the other brother, Arthyer, I can find no mention made in the 
Bruts. 

Rhyddmarch had a son named Sulien, who is described in Brut y 
Tywysogion, as the “son of St. Padarn, foster son of the church, 
afterwards a special teacher, of mature ability, speaker for the people, 
an advocate and moderator, pacificator in respect to the differences of 
nations, and the ornament of ecclesiastical fraternities.” 

In another copy he is said to have been “the wisest in counsel, the 
most distinguished for learning and orthodoxy of all the clergy in the 
diocese of St. David’s, and the most assiduous while he lived in op- 
posing evil and ferocity.” 


In the church of Corwen in Merionethshire there is a very 
ancient coffin lid in high preservation, placed under an arch 
on the north side of the altar, and bearing the following in- 


scription — 
Hic jacet Jorwerth Sulien 
Vicarius de Corvaen, ora 
pt eo. 
The person here commemorated may have been some re- 
lation to the bishop. 
It appears from the following lines that Sulgen, about the 
year 1076, 


Exemplo patrum commotus amore legendi 


Ivit ad Hibernos Sophia mirabile claros. 
* * + + * 


Ast ibi per denos trinos jam placidus annos 
Congregat immensam pretioso pondere massam.! 

In addition to the verses by Ricemarchus in the Psalter 
above described, I have met with a short poem by him in 
the Cottonian MS. Faustina, C. i. fol. 66 r, which com- 
mences thus: — 


Heu quia nos etas duxit misto 
Tempore Quo ramitat seua postestas 


1 Godwyn, de Preesul. p. 604. Usser, Syllog. proof. 
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Pellere uite suo rite legentes 

Cur nos fata mori ceca negarunt 

Cur non tra vorat i mare mergat 
* « * * 

Hee ego ricemarch deflev mestus 

Et plangens miserz debita plebis 

Curavi scele¥ pigere poenas 

S; pr omnipotens mis miserere 

Talia 4 ploro septus mill. 

ii me cocutient aspa uite. 

i q. leuent singulis dulcia szecli 

ii sit it dextru. iq. sinistru 

Sit uia regal intutriiq. 

Quo oo coeli scandere regna 

init Amen. 


The compiler of the Cambrian Biography says, (sub voce 
“Rhyddmarch”) that “there is a valuable MS. written by 
Rhyddmarch preserved among the Cottonian collection in the 
British Museum, Vespas. A. xiv., and containing chiefly lives 
of British saints.” The statement is not, however, quite 
correct. The manuscript in question contains, among other 


matters, a collection of the lives of Welsh saints, Cadoe, 
Illtyd, Telian, Dubricius, David, &c. apparently written by 
various authors. That of David, however, is expressly men- 
tioned to have been composed by Ricemarchus. It com- 
mences on the 60th folio, as follows : — 


Diis nf Gmvis omnes suos ante constitutioné mundi dilexit atq, 
pscivit: finullos tamen multis revelationt ostensionib* pnuntiavit Iste 
itaq, sCs quem tinctio Dauip vulgus auté Dew: clamat: veriloquus 
angelorii oracul? ad patré quidé ptiis deinde ad scm patricium ter- 
denis annis p"usGm nasceret’ ii soli pphatus verum etiam misticis 
donation muneribus ditatus innotiut. 


and extends to the 69th folio, where we read the following 
note by the author himself — 


‘Michi auté q Ricemarch* nominor qq, ingenioli mei capacitaté 
his Gmvis temerari subdidi qiq, hec devota plegerint mte pub’ defe- 
rant iuuam’; ut ga pats veluti verni clemtia ad pauxilli intelligentie 
floré estiuo carnis ardore puexit tandé me ante mei cursus t'minu 
exsiccatis Ccupescentie Vaporibus ad frugé bon messis maturis 
opibus pducat: ut cii messore* separata inimici zizania horrea celestis 
patriz purgatissimis impleverint manipulis, me veluti novissimz 
messis fasciculti int™ celestis portee atti conspecto sine fine dé collo- 
cent. q est benedictus sup oia ds in secla sclor. Amen. 
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Instead, however, of the whole having been written by 
Ricemarchus, the MS. is in the English hand of the twelfth 
century, without any of the Anglo-Saxon or Irish letters in- 
troduced, and with plain red and blue capitals. ? 

The late Dr. Burgess, bishop of St. David’s, published some 
verses (about 150 in number) written by Johannes Sulgen in 
Latin; in which the author commences with an address to 
God, according to a very common practice among the Welsh 
poets, — 

Arbiter altithrone, nutu qui cuncta gubernas. 


He says that his name is “John,” and that his country is 
“Cardigan”, — 

Quod mihi Ceretica tellus sit patria certe ; 
and that he is descended from the distinguished race of the 


Britons who valiantly resisted the Roman troops when Julius 
Cesar fled, — 
Atqui famosa natus sum gente Britonum 


Romanz quondam classi cum viribus obstat 
Julus cum Cesar refugus post terga recessit. 


He describes his father as having sprung from noble and 
wise parents, — 


Ortus hinc Sulgenus adest, jam germine claro 
Nobilium semper sapientum jure parentum. 


He moreover states that his father had four sons, whom 
he brought up in priestly learning; and that their names 
were Rhyddmarch Ddoeth (the wise), Arthyen, Daniel, and 
John, the poet himself, — 

Quatuor ac proprio nutrivit sanguine natos, 
Quos simul edocuit dulci libaminis amne, 


Ingenio claros: (jam sunt hc nomina queque ; 
Rycymarch sapiens, Arthgen, Daniel, que Johannes.) 


J. O. WEestwoop. 
Hammersmith, 29th Nov. 1845. 


1 The following life of Dubricius is stated to be by Benedict, monk of 
Claudiocestre. 
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ANTIQUITATES PAROCHIALES. 


FROM AN UNPUBLISHED MS, 


BY THE REV. HENRY ROWLANDS, VICAR OF LLANIDAN, 
ANGLESEY, 


AND AUTHOR OF MONA ANTIQUA RESTAURATA. 
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North East View of the Church of Llanddwyn. 





No. I. 


Tus valuable relic of one whose name is so closely asso- 
ciated with the island in which he dwelt, and upon the early 
remains of which he published a work of so much learning 
and research, has been communicated to the editors in a very 
handsome and friendly manner by the Rev. John Jones, 
rector of Llanllyfni, near Caernarvon, who has also sub- 
joined to it some annotations of his own. That a pos- 
thumous work of one of the most acute of our Cambrian 
antiquaries should thus have passed through the hands of 
another, who is himself so honourably known in the archzo- 
logical world, is a curious incident in its literary history ; 
and we esteem it as a peculiar distinction for the Archeolo- 
gia Cambrensis that our pages should have been selected 
for its publication. The original is written in Latin, which 
from the purity of its style reflects considerable credit on the 
author, and we have appended a translation for the benefit 
of the general reader. 




















ANTIQUITATES PAROCHIALES. 


Antiquitates Parochiales. 


De Paraciis et Villulis Commoti de 
Mene. 


' Hic tractatus ad calcem perductus est 
cireaannum 1710. Nonnihilaliquando 
mihi, de antiquis Mone Insule villis 
pareciisque (res siquidem remotioris 
evi retinendi causa, e memoria homi- 
num ocius evolantes) sigillatim dic- 
turo: commotus de Mene primus et 
ex sex hujus insule commotis, facile 
principalis, parsque una e cantreda 
Rossiriana, maneriisque ejus, feudali 
jure astrictus, nunc reponendus oc- 
currit. 


Regio hee, etiamsi ad australe insu- 
le latus quam maxime sita sit, suas ta- 
men habet portiunculas subsultim qua- 
si et per vices, per totam insulam, et 
pene per mediam disterminatas; Rhos- 
colyn nimirum in occiduo angulo; 
Sybylltir in medio; Llivon et Bryn 
Gwallan inter tres commotos, collo- 
catas. Ex quo equidem, quod rarius 
evenire constiterit, hunc commotum 
de Mene, quem enarrandum accipio, 
omnes hujus insule commotos, uno 
vel altero loco, sibi sociare conter- 
minos adnotare libet. Maxima vero 
hujus disterminationis portio, una et 
indivisim sub propriis jacet terminis ; 
sese videlicet exporrigens ab Aber- 
mene ex una parte, ad Coedane in 
altera longitudine quatuordecim cir- 
citer milliaria complectens: in latitu- 
dineautem circa mediam partem prope 
Rhydywraig uno fere milliario se col- 
ligit, tametsi quo maxime lata est, 
octies et decies mill. pass. haud possit 
comprehendi. 


DIsTERMINATIO. 


Hic commotus de Mene, ubi se 
latius diffundi patitur, his ab aliis se- 
paratus dignoscitur cancellis, viz. pri- 
mo ascendendo ab Aber-y-pwll y 
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Parochial Antiquities. 


Of the Parishes and Townships of the 
Commot of Mene. 


Tuts tract was completed about the 
year 1710. When] had determined 
to say something about each of the 
ancient townships and parishes of the 
Island of Mona, (in order that I might 
preserve the memory of things of a 
rather remote period which are apt 
to escape too quickly from the recol- 
lection of man, )the Commot of Meene 
first, and certainly the chief of the 
six commots of this island, a part of 
the Cantref of Rossir, with its manors, 
as divided by feudal law, occurred at 
once to my notice. 

This district, although situated on 
the southern side of the island, has 
some small portion separated from it 
by jumps and intervals, as it were, 
throughout the whole island, and some 
almost in the middle. Rhoscolyn for 
example, placed in the western cor- 
ner; Sybylltir in the middle; and 
Llivon and Bryn Gwallan between 
three commots. From which cir- 
cumstance, and it is one of rare oc- 
currence, it will be observed that this 
commot of Meene, which I am going 
to describe, joins on to all the other 
commots of the island, as contermi- 
nal in one place or another. The 
largest portion of this district, how- 
ever, lies within its own limits, one 
and undivided ; stretching itself from 
Abermeene in one direction, to Coe- 
dane in another, being in length 
about fourteen miles; while in width, 
although about the middle, near 
Rhyd y wraig, it is contracted to the 
space of a mile, yet where it is 
widest, it can hardly be less than 
eighteen miles across. 


BounpDaARIES. 


This commot of Mene, where it 
stretches itself out to the greatest 
extent, is known to be separated from 
the shore by the following marks, viz. 

















ffanog] per alveum sequoris Mene ad 
ostium ejus, Abermene ; exinde per 
littus huc illuc divergens usque ad 
nasum Llanddwyn; hinc sinuoso va- 
riatur limes littore usque dum ventum 
sit ad Porthddwynwen. Ab hine per 
medium promontorium ad rupem 
Carreg Gwladus. Ab hac rupe 
utriusque commoti limes, scil, Meene 
et Malltroeth, non (sicut assolet) pedi- 
bus calcatur; sed visu deprehenditur; 
hoe est vel si quis steterit ad hance 
rupem, oculoque visum direxeritad ro- 
tam molendini de Rhyd y wraig, quod 
(inquam) cadit sub linea visuali ab 
hac rupe usque dum oculi radius fos- 
sam quandam perlingat et intersecet 
collimitatim, accolis bene notam apud 
Tregarnedd Ucha, limitem inter binos 
commotos esse ab antiquis traditur ; 
et ab eo iterum loco, per oculum col- 
limato, juxta illam fossam vergit limes 
ad amnem Gevenney prope Ynys 
Gevenney, indeque per medium Ge- 
venney ad Nant-hwrfa, ex quo per 
Rhos Tre-hwva ad Rhyd y spardyn ; 
ex hoc rivulum Gevenney juxta 
Afrogwy, inde per amnem Gevenney 
ad Llangwillog ; exinde ad Neuadd 
Coedane; hine per Treysgawen ad 
Llidiart Twrcelyn ; exinde ad Pont- 
rhyd-owen, ex quo loco ad Rhos- 
y-groes ; hine per Rhos-y-Meirch ad 
Bryn y crogwydd ; ex inde per Car- 
reg Eurgan ad fontes rivuli defluentis 
per Rhyd y wraig ; a quo loco cireum- 
eundo parochiam de Llanffinan itur 
ad molendinum Geraint, vulgo melin 
Pentraeth; exinde ad rivulum Keint, 
et per eundem rivulum ad Rhydgeint ; 
inde ad stagnum Corslwyd; ab hoc 
stagno ad Cerrig Brudyn; illine per 
lapides, pro terminis seriatim positos 
juxta Nant-y-crwtt, ad amnem Braint; 
inde per medium Braint, cireumeundo 
Llwyn ogen, usque ad Aber pwll y 
ffanogl, a quo circuitum incepimus. 
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First, in going up the course of the 
Mene from Aber y pwill y ffanogl to 
its mouth Abermeene ; thence trend- 
ing away by the shore as far as 
Llanddwyn point ; and thence the 
boundary winds along a curving shore 
until it arrives at Porthddwynwen ; 
after this, through the middle of the 
promontory to the rock Carreg Gwl- 
adus. From this rock the boundary 
of either commot, of Mene that is 
to say and of Malltraeth, is not to be 
walked over by feet, (as is usually 
the case) but is determined by the 
sight ; thatis to say, if any one were 
to stand at this rock and with his 
eye were to direct his sight towards 
the mill wheel of Rhyd y wraig, 
whatever falls under the line of vision, 
from this rock until the line of the 
eye runs along and intersects a cer- 
tain ditch at Tregarnedd Ucha, well 
known to those who live on the spot, 
is handed down by ancient tradition 
to be the boundary between the com- 
mots. From this spot again, the line 
being determined by the eye, the 
boundary runs near that ditch up to 
the river Gevenney, near Ynys Geven- 
ney; and thence through Gevenney 
to Nant-hwrfa; from whence by Rhos 
Tre hwva to Rhyd y spardyn; from 
this to the rivulet Gevenney, near 
Afrogwy, thence by the river Geven- 
ney to Llangwillog: from thence to 
Neuadd Coedane ; hence by Treys- 
gawen to Llidiart Twrcelyn; from 
thence to Pont-rhyd-owen ; from 
which place to Rhos-y-groes ; hence 
by Rhos-y-meirch to Bryn y crog- 
wydd ; from thence by Carreg 
Eurgan to the source of the stream 
running down through Rhyd y wraig; 
from which spot, making a circuit 
round the parish of Llanffinan, it 
goes to Geraint mill, commonly called 
Melin Pentraeth; from thence to 
the stream of Keint, and along the 
same stream to Rhydgeint; from 
thence to Corslwyd pool; from this 
pool to cerrig Brudyn; thence by 
some stones, set up in a line, as 
marks, near Nant-y-crwtt, to the 
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Divisio. 


Quod vero ad divisionem attinet, 
hunc territorioli Menensis tractum, 
hisce consignatum terminis, ut exigit 
tractandi methodus, in hunc modum 
dispertire liceat : scil, primo in recto- 
rias et parcecias; secundo in villas et 
hamlettas; tertio in allodia et mes- 
suagia ; ignoscas hujus modi verbis, 
ita enim e jurisperitis nuncupatur. 
Ex quibus partitarum capitibus pri- 
me dignitate, etsi eva longe inferiores 
sunt parochie et rectoriales preecinc- 
tus; subque his, ville, hamiette, alize- 
que terrarum classes, quas recensere 
proposui: jam sigillatim hoc ordine 
recensendee disponentur. 


1. Llanddwyn, una parochia et 
prebenda. 

2. Llanbedr, vel Novus Burgus, 
una parochia et rectoria. 

3. Llangeinwen et Llangaffo, una 
rectoria. 

4. Llanidan, Llanedwen, Llan- 
ddaniel et Llanfair y Cwmwd, rec- 
toria impropriata cum vicaria. 

5. Llanfihangel et Llanffinan, pa- 
rochia appropriata decano Bangor- 
ensi. 

6. Llangefni et Tregaian pars, una 
rectoria. 

7. Llangwillog pars, parochia im- 
propriata. 

8. Rhoscolyn, una parochia et pars 
rectorig. 

Sybylltir, Bryngwallan et Caernen, 
hamlette sunt et partes rectoriarum 
in aliis commotis existentium, &c. 


LLANDDWYN. 


Hee Mone insule australior pars 
est, ad extremum equoris Menei af- 
fluxum parva Chersonesa exporrecta. 
Tota fere etiam arenarum mole obruta 
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river Braint ; and thence through 
the Braint, making a circuit round 
Llwyn ogen, as far as Aber pwll y 
ffanogl ; from which spot we began 
the circuit. 


DivIsIons. 


As for divisions, this tract of the 
small Menensian territory, marked 
out by these boundaries, may be di- 
vided, as the due method of treating 
it requires, in this manner. Firstly, 
that is to say, into rectories and par- 
ishes. Secondly, into townships and 
hamlets. Thirdly, into allodial estates 
and messuages—excuse these words, 
they are so named by the lawyers. 
Amongst which chief divisions the 
first in dignity, though far inferior in 
point of date, are the parishes and 
rectorial precincts; and next to them 
the townships, hamlets, and the other 
classifications of lands which I have 
proposed to enumerate. They will 
be therefore thus arranged, to be 
treated of singly : — 

1. Llanddwyn, a parish and pre- 
bend. 

2. Llanbedr, or Newborough, a 
parish and rectory. 

3. Llangeinwen and Llangaffo a 
rectory. 

4. Llanidan, Llanedwen, L.an- 
daniel, and Llanfair y cwmwd, an 
impropriate rectory with a vicarage. 

5 Llanfihangel and Llanffinan, a 
parish appropriated to the dean of 
Banvor. 

6. Llangefni and part of Tregaian, 
a rectory. 

7. Llangwillog, part of, an impro- 
priated parish. 

8. Rhoscolyn, a parish and part of 
a rectory. 

Sybylltir, Bryngwallan, and Caer- 
nen, are hamlets and parts of rector- 
ies existing in other commots, &c. 


LLANDDWYN. 


This, the most southern part of 
the island of Mona, is a small pen- 
insula stretching out at the extreme 
afflux of the Mene. The whole, 


M 
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est, fusioribus utique ventis hasce are- 
nas ab oppositis Arvoniee ripis, procel- 
larum rabie elisas in hanc oram cumu- 
late impingentibus ; quee quidem aren- 
ule in hune locum disjecte hic non 
ut in aliis planiciebus mari vicinis, 
eequali farragine disperguntur, sed hoc 
loco in aridam fluctibus deposite, ad 
crebros ibi saxorum colliculos, flatibus 
hine inde contrariis inglomeratos ut 
plurimum acervos passim congerentur, 
eo sane loci infortunio, ut domicilia, 
maceria, arva, prata, pascua, cetera 
id genus olim ibidem degentibus pro- 
pria, quee quidem ubertate (ut vide- 
tur) luxuriante et solo fertiliori pree- 
pollebant, plurimisque competebant 
Laribus, jam alté sub his arenarum 
monticulis sepultura reconduntur ; 
ita nihilominus ut aliquando eorum 
nonnulla arenariis hujus modi cumu- 
lis turbinum ferocitate revulsis atque 
e loco amotis, aprico iterum et aperto 
celo, quod sepius videre licuit, con- 
— sunt, moxque vicissim, sub 
aliis hujus modi cumulis, ea est reci- 
procatio loci, eadem quam altissime 
recondi, per seculum forte in apricum 
haud reditura, visuntur. Parcecia hec 
ni fallor, una tantum villa erat nomine 
Llanddwyn Antistitis Bangorensis 
ditioni subjecta; tenentes quoque ejus 
terrarum quotquot sunt ipsi episcopo 
clientelares, redditus et mulctas soli- 
tas, cum acciderint, liquido solvunt. 
Longa juxta et lata, hee admodum 
deserta regiuncula duo plus minus 
milliaria complectitur; nee nunc 
preter sex aut septem, suo calculo, 
exhibet messuagia, et quod mirari 
subit, non plusquam octo numeravit 
mansionales domus (weles vocitabant) 
tempore Edwardi Regis 3°, ut ex 
extenta episcopi Bangorensis, que 
tune confecta erat, plane videatur. 
Nihilominus ad Hen. 8% tempus et 
longe retro, unum fuisse editissimis 
hujus agri beneficiis, tum ex regio 
libro ecclesiastici computi tune tem- 
poris compaginato, ; tum ex claritate 
et existimatione personarum sepius 
ibidem ministrantium, viz. Richardi 


Cyffin, Wilhelmi Owen ap Meurick, 
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almost, has been overwhelmed with 
@ mass of sand, inasmuch as the 
violent winds have blown from the 
opposite coast of Arvonia sand raised 
up by the force of tempests and 
thrown upon this shore ; which sand 
being cast down upon this spot, is 
not, as in other flat countries near 
the sea, arranged in a level manner, 
but being thrown up on the dry 
shore by the waves, is piled up every- 
where, by the winds blowing from 
various quarters, into heaps against 
little mounds of stones, which occur 
there in numbers. And this, too, 
has been so much the more disas- 
trous to the place since dwellings, 
enclosures, fields, meadows, pastures, 
and other things of the kind belong- 
ing to persons formerly living here, 
and which indeed, it seems, excelled 
in luxuriance and fertility of soil, and 
sufficed for the maintenance of many 
families, are now buried deeply be- 
neath these monticules of sand; but 
in such a manner that at times some 
of them, when the sandy heaps are 
torn up and removed from their 
places by the fury of the winds, are 
seen in the bright and open daylight, 
as, indeed, has often been witnessed ; 
and afterwards are again buried deeply 
—such is the reciprocation of the 
spot—under other hillocks of the 
same kind, not to come to the light of 
day again for perhapsacentury. This 
parish, if I mistake not, formed one 
township under the name of Lland- 
dwyn, subject to the authority of the 
bishop of Bangor; and the tenants 
of its lands, as many as depend upon 
the bishop, pay to him the rents and 
the usual fines whenever they fall 
due. In length and breadth this 
most desolate little district comprises 
about two miles, more or less, each 
way; and at the present time, ac- 
cording to its own reckoning, shows 
not more than six or seven mes- 
suages ; what, too, is extraordinary, 
it did not number more than eight 
dwelling-houses (Weles, as they used 
to call them), in the time of King 
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aliorumque virorum imprimis specta- 
torum, facile constiterit. Addo et 
cultum et venustatem Ecclesiz ibidem 
consitee, dum sarta tecta colebantur, 
valde spectabilem. Ex quibus cuivis 
recolligenti, liquido apparebit. Red- 
. ditus et proventus hujus Ecclesiz, 
quales fuerint, aliaque emolumenta, 
non tam ex decimis, que exiles certo 
et dudum satis tenues sint, oportet, 
quam ex omne genus oblationibus 
a superstitiosa plebe, uti tune moris 
erat, statis temporibus affluenter ab- 
ductis, incumbentem ditasse et fabri- 
cam decorasse. His adjungam, neque 
defuere cruces, ossa sacra, fontes 
fatidici, castitatis ordealia, :x@vouayreia, 
loca salutifera, aliaque hujus modi 
caliginis deliramenta, que e longe 
devotas plebeculas superstitiosa ver- 
tigine confluentes mirum in modum 
irretiverunt ; eoque pacto questum 
divitiasque loci maxime adauxerunt, 
beneficiumque insignioris note reddi- 
derunt ; que omnia et nunc dierum 
obsoleta ita nec memoratu digna esti- 
mantur. Hane Ecclesiam e Bangor- 
ensis cathedree preebendis olim fuisse 
unam ; etsi aliis forsan aliter res visa 
fuerit, ex hac tamen chartula certo 
certius constat. 


Chartula de Llanddwyn. 


Pateat universis per preesentes, 
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Edward III., as may be plainly seen, 
by an extent of the bishop of Bangor 
made at that period. It appears, 
however, certainly that in the time 
of Henry VIII., and long before, 
this was one of the principal bene- 
fices of the district, as well from 
the book of ecclesiastical values, 
then drawn up, as from the renown 
and reputation of the persons who 
often administered there; viz. Rich- 
ard Cyffin, William Owen ap Meu- 
rick, and other notable men. Add to 
this the style and remarkable beauty 
of the church built there, while the 
roof was kept in good repair; and this 
will be evident to any one putting 
these circumstances together. The 
rents and produce of the church, 
whatever they were, together with 
the other emoluments, which went 
for the support of the incumbent and 
the decoration of the fabric, were 
derived not so much from tithes, 
which certainly for a long time must 
have been poor and scanty, as from 
oblations of all kinds brought by the 
superstitious common people, flock- 
ing hither at stated times as was once 
their custom. To this I may add 
that there were not wanting crosses, 
sacred bones, fortune-telling wells, 
ordeals of chastity, :x@vouayrea, salu-~ 
tiferous places, and other similar vain 
fancies of darkness, to ensnare de- 
vout women of the lower orders, 
who, in the madness of their super- 
stition, used to flock hither from dis- 
tant places in a surprising manner. 
By these means they greatly increased 
the gain and profit of the place, and 
made the benefice one of great note; 
all which things, as they are now-a- 
days obsolete, are hardly thought 
worthy of being mentioned. That 
this church was once one of the pre- 
bends of Bangor cathedral, although 
the matter may have seemed other- 
wise to some, appears certain from 
the following charter :— 


“A Charter of Llanddwyn. 


“ Be it known to all by these pre- 
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_ nos Griftinus Young, decretorum 
octor, archidiaconus de Merionydd, 
procurator originalis venerabilis viri 
Domini Wilhelmi Vaughan, canonici 
Ecclesiee Bangorensis, et preebendarii 
ecclesie prebendalis de Llanddwyn, 
cum potestate alium vel alios procu- 
ratorem vel procuratores loco nostri 
substituendis sufficienter constituti: 
Dilectis nobis in Christo magistro 
Evano ap Bleddyn, archidiacono An- 
glesey, Meredydd ap Tud’r,! et Mere- 
dydd ap Cynvrig,? scutiferis episcopi 
Bangorensis, salutem. De vestre 
circumspectionis industria plurimum 
confidentes, vos conjunctim et divisim 
ad percipiendem fructus, oblationes 
et emolumenia queecunque ad Eccle- 
siam preebendalem de Llanddwyn pre- 
dictam pertinentia, juxta vim formam 
et effectum procuratorii, nobis per 
eundem canonicum et preebendarium 
in hac parte facti ; procuratores sub- 
stituimus per presentes et attornatos, 
cum potestate implacitandi etiam co- 
ram judicibus secularibus quibus 
cunque, quendam Jorwerthum Vy- 
chan, rectorem de Llanddoget Asaph. 
Dioc. se praetendentem pretextu ob- 
lationum Ecclesie preebendalis pre- 
dictee per seipsum violenter et sacri- 
lege ablatarum, et quoscunque alios 
in hac parte culpabiles, prout justum 
fuerit, etiam prosequendi; in cujus 
rei testimonium sigillum nostrum 
presentibus est appensum. Dat. in 
castro Llanbadern 19 Jan. a.v. 1404. 


Ex hac chartula palam et parceeciam 
hane non e minimis prebendarum 
Bangorensium olim extitisse unam, 
nec reticendum duco, quod, ut fama 
crebra est, in hoc ipsissimo angulo, 
celeberrimus aliquando vir Richardus 
Cyffin, decanus Bangorensis dignissi- 
mus et hujus ecclesize forsan preeben- 
darius suos coluit lares, suosque ex 
hine in Richardum ejus nominis 
regem Anglie, subdolos, more loci, 


1 Proavo Hen. 7. 
2 De Porthymael. 
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sents, that we, Griffin Young, doctor 
of decrees, archdeacon of Merionydd, 
original proctor of the venerable 
man, Dom. Wilhelm Vaughan, canon 
of the church of Bangor, and pre- 
bendary of the prebendal church of 
Llanddwyn, being duly furnished 
with the power of nominating any 
other or others proctor or proctors 
in our stead: to our beloved in 
Christ, Master Evan ap Bleddyn, 
archdeacon of Anglesey, Meredydd ap 
Tud’r,! and Meredydd ap Cynvrig,? 
esquires of the bishop of Bangor, 
greeting : — Being fully confident in 
the industry of your cireumspection, 
we, by these presents, do substitute 
you, conjointly and separately, as 
proctors and attorneys, according to 
the force, form, and effect of the 
proctorship in this part granted to us 
by the same canon and prebendary, 
for collecting the fruits, oblations, 
and emoluments, whatsoever pertain- 
ing to the aforesaid prebendal church 
of Llanddwyn; with the power of 
impleading, even before any secular 
judges whatsoever, a certainJorwerth 
Vychan, rector of Llanddoget, in the 
diocese of St. Asaph, who pretends 
to have a right to the oblations of 
the aforesaid prebendal church, vio- 
lently and sacrilegiously carried off 
by him ; and also of prosecuting cer- 
tain others culpable in this matter, 
according as the law shall decree. In 
testimony of which thing our seal 
has been appended to these presents. 

“Given at our castle of Llanbadern, 
19 Jan., a.p. 1404.” 

From this charter I think it ap- 
pears that this district and parish 
could not have been one of the least 
of the prebends of Bangor, and I 
also think it ought to be mentioned 
that, according to common opinion, 
in this very corner [of the island] a 
man, once greatly celebrated, Richard 
Cyffin, a most worthy dean of Ban- 
gor, and perhaps prebendary of this 
church, had his residence and car- 


1 Great Grandfather of Hen. VII. 
2 Of Porthymael. 
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egit cuniculos. Quinetiam in hoc 
abditiori recessu huic Richardo Cyffin 
(ut vulgo habetur) cum Rheso ap 
Thomas et aliis primariis Rich- 
mondiani comitis, in Armorica tune 
exulantis, amicis seepius conventum 
ac conjuratum erat in tyrannidem, 
eo tempore late et viriliter grassan- 
tem ; literisque eo pacto, clanculum 
hine inde per naviculas piscatorias, 
eidem Richmondiano comiti sepius 
missis remissisque, donec auspicato 
nisu, gens oppressa, hune suum ex 
sua prosapia heroem, summoto a 
regno et vita tyranno, ad summum 
tandem (sic Deo placuit) collocaverat 
principatum, regem__principemque 
suum benignissimo, Henrici 7™ no- 
mine, gratulabunda salutaverat. 


Hoe fanum Llanddwynwen, cujus- 
dam Brychani unius Colideorum nos- 


tratium (vulgo Culdees) filiee Denwen- 
ne dicte invenio dedicatum. Hujus 
Brychani Giraldus Cambrensis in suo 


itinere meminit. Multos habuit filios 
filiasque quibus passim per Cambro 
Britanniam templa a divorum et diva- 
rum nomine inscribuntur. In medio 
peninsule (ita enim se porrigit pro- 
montorii caput, ut tumescente estu, 
a reliquo quasi per collum separatur 
et undis circumluitur) in medio, in- 
quam, hujus peninsule in gratissimo 
et spectatissimo plano, rupibus qua- 
qua versus vallato, Ecclesia hee lugi- 
bri vultu, integumentis spoliata, 
fatiscenti vetus tatis labe corruitura 
jacet; edibusque ibi prebendarii, que 
ab Ecclesia non multum dissident, 
jam peritus prostratis et in rudera 
collapsis, cum ipsi Ecclesie rerum 
edax tempus mitius erat, magisque 
pepercerit, suas quippe parictes nul- 
lis dehiscentes rimis erecteque et 
firmiter adhuc stantes sustinet, quam- 
vis tecta cum plumbis et lignis jam- 
pridem (ut fertur) ad usus domesticos, 
raptoribus vix auspicatos (sic sacri- 
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ried on his crafty intrigues from this 
spot against Richard, King of Eng- 
land. Moreover, in this lonely re- 
treat a convention and conspiracy 
was formed by this Richard Cyffin, 
as is commonly said, with Rees ap 
Thomas, and other leading adherents 
of the Earl of Richmond, who was 
at that time living in exile in Britany, 
against the power of the tyrant 
which was then advancing widely 
and rapidly. Letters also, with the 
same object, were frequently trans- 
mitted from hence in fishing boats 
to the same Earl of Richmond, and 
received from him, until at length 
the oppressed nation with a happy 
effort, the tyrant being deprived of 
his kingdom and his life, raised that 
hero of their own race to the highest 
dignity of the state (for so it pleased 
God) and saluted him as their king 
and most gracious prince, by the 
name of Henry VII. 

I find that this church of Lland- 
dwynwen was dedicated to a daugh- 
ter, called Donwenna, of a certain 
Brychan, one of our native Colidei 
(commonly called Culdees). Giral- 
dus Cambrensis makes mention of 
this Brychan in his Itinerary. He 
had many sons and daughters, to 
whom every where, throughout the 
Cambrian portion of Britain, churches 
are dedicated under the names of 
saints. In the middle of the penin- 
sula (for the head of the promontory 
stretches out in such a manner that 
when the tide rises it is separated 
from the rest of it by a neck of 
land, and is washed by the waves 
round its sides) in the middle of this 
peninsula, on a pleasant and open 
spot of level ground, surrounded by 
rocks, as by a wall, on every side, 
lies the church, of melancholy ap- 
pearance, stripped of its roof, and 
doomed to fall into ruin from the 
destructive effects of age. The pre- 
bendary’s house, which is not far 
from the church, is now altogether 
fallen down, and a mass of ruins; 
but time, edax rerum, has been 
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legos stringit nemesis) nihilo interim 
fani preeter saxa relicto, proh scelus ! 
prorsus auferebantur. Hunc etiam lo- 
cum omni ex parte equore cinctum, id - 
eoque maxime solitarium olim fuisse 
arbitrabar, antequam angusto illo freto 
jam arenis intercluso, decurrente estu 
ex insula peninsula facta est ; hujus- 
modi vero latebris nostrates antiquio- 
ris note, sanioris sanctiorisque vite, 
Colidei (sic vero in Britannia majori 
et minori olim nuncupati) scilicet 
Cebius, Tysilio, Genivenna, cum hac 
Donwenna, admodum affecti, et quasi 
fascinati videbantur, in quibus angulis 
abditisque e strepitu hominum reces- 
sibus, otiis ideo et negotiis suis mire 
adblandientibus, hi rerum mundana- 
rum contemptores, devotionis vix du- 
bium et solitudinis ergo, proseuchas 
suas constituerunt, Deo impense in- 
vigilarunt ac profundissima quiete 
cum omnimoda securitate potiti sunt, 
et placide perfruebantur. 


Ad alteram parochize partem quod 
attinet, tota est arenosa, hispida et 
inculta, si paucula excipias prope 
Novumburgum tenementa frugibus 
haud incommoda, e quibus quia nul- 
lus ibi institutus parochus, nulle eli- 
ciuntur decime. Czteram alioquin 
hujus ville terram cuniculis suffossam 
juncisque marinis, tegetibus texendis 
funibusque torquendis, incolis Novi- 
burgi suppetias ministrantibus, opple- 
tam ; e familia Bodoeniana episcopi 
cujusdem Bangorensis concessione, 
pro vivario teneri jamdudum conti- 
gisse notum est. Porro mihi nunc 
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more lenient to the church, and has 
spared it more, since it has its walls 
still standing firm and _ upright, 
without any chinks in them; al- 
though the roofs with their lead and 
timber were long since, as it is said, 
taken away for domestic pur- 
poses, yet with bad luck to the 
despoilers, (such is the retribution 
that attends upon sacrilege !) so that 
now, alas! there is nothing left of 
the church except the stones. I am 
of opinion that this place was once 
entirely surrounded by the sea, and 
therefore must have been exceed- 
ingly solitary, previously to its being 
converted from an island into a pen- 
insula by the filling up of the narrow 
channel with sand through the setting 
in of the tide. Our native Colidei 
(for so they were formerly named in 
the greater and the lesser Britain) who 
were of ancient fame and of pure 
and holy lives, such as Cybi, Tysilio, 
Genivenna, and this Donwenna, seem 
to have been particularly fond of, 
and as it were fascinated by, lonely 
abodes such as this; for in such cor- 
ners and recesses, removed from the 
noise of men, and therefore admir- 
ably suited to their peaceful life and 
habitual pursuits, these despisers of 
worldly affairs, no doubt for the sake 
of devotion and solitude, built their 
oratories, waited diligently upon 
God, and obtained and peacefully 
enjoyed the most profound tranquil- 
lity as well as security. 

With regard to the other portion 
of the parish it is entirely sandy, 
rough, and uncultivated, if you ex- 
cept a few holdings near Newbo- 
rough, which are not unsuitable to 
the cultivation of grain; but from 
which, since there is no parish priest 
appointed there, no tithes are col- 
lected. The remaining land, how- 
ever, of this township, as is well 
known, being full of rabbit burrows 
and covered with sea rushes, which 
being twisted into mats and ropes 
give employment to the inhabitants 
of Newborough, belongs to the 
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de raris conchyliis, quibus hee littora 
seatent, et aliis hujus loci observatu 
dignis, dicendi ansa non datur ; potius 
ego hunc bestiolis relinquens locum, 
me ad proximam hominibus colendam 
_terram describendam accingo. 
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Bodowen family, having been granted 
by some bishop of Bangor, to be 
held as a warren. I have not the 
means of saying anything about the 
rare shells with which these shores 
abound, nor about other points con- 


cerning this place which are worthy 
of note; but preferring to leave this 
spot in the occupation of the little 
animals (that hold it,) I betake my- 
self to the description of the nearest 
land fit for cultivation at the hand of 
man. 


NOTES. 


Llanddwyn consisted of eight messuages in the year 1305, of which no 
traces exist at present. The presentation to it appears to have been vested 
in the Crown, and in the form of institution it is styled “ Ecclesia Parochialis 
Sanctee Diniwenne.” Feast of dedication January 25. William Vaughan 
above mentioned was suceeded by Thomas Barneby, on whose resignation 
in 1414, it was presented by Henry V. to Richard Praty, Cler; and two 
years afterwards to John Himond, Cler. 

Dean Kyffin had for his successor William Owen, son of Owen Meyrick 
of Bodowen, by Ellen, daughter of Rhees ap Meredydd of Glynllifon. 

The last incumbent was Edmund Prys, archdeacon of Meirion, who was 
instituted April 16, 1580. 


[The view of the Church of Llanddwyn, at the head of this article, was taken 
in 1844. An architectural description of the building will be given in 
part of the series of Mona Medizeva. — Eps. Arcu. Cams. | 





ANTIQUARIAN QUESTIONS AND INSTRUCTIONS. 


No I. — Cettic Remains. 


Tuts paper is the first of a series which we intend to publish 
for the use of our correspondents, and of antiquaries gene- 
rally; in which, by the proposing of questions, and the point- 
ing out of objects worthy of remark, in the various branches 
of their enquiries, we hope to aid those who are really 


desirous of making sound archeological researches. The 
materials whereof we compose these questions, &c., have been 
derived partly from the “Instructions” and the “ Ques- 
tionnaire” issued by the Comité Historique in France; partly 
from personal observation; and partly from the kindness of 
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correspondents. We do not put forth these instructions in 
a dogmatical sense of the word, but rather in an inquisitive ; 
nor do we by any means suppose them to be so complete as 
they ought to be; but we hope by these means to direct 
attention to the subject, and to stimulate the zeal of those 
who are anxious to make antiquarian enquiries, yet want to 
be put upon a proper method of so doing. It will be obvi- 
ous that papers of instructions or questions such as the 
following, if filled up for each parish of a county, would 
constitute the basis of a most valuable antiquarian work, and 
would of themselves form an important record.’ 


1. Name of the parish, county, &c. where the observation is made; 
date, name of observer, name of the owner of the ground, &c. (These 
points should be accurately specified in all cases.) 

2. Are there any rocks or stones which are the objects of popular 
tradition or superstition? What are their local names? 

3. Are they natural rocks in situ? or have they been brought 
there by the hand of man? Do they appear like diluvial boulders? 
What is their geological and mineralogical character? How are they 
related to the local geological formation ? 

4. Are there any solitary stones, (Meini Hirion,) or stones placed 
two or more together — arranged in a circular, elliptic, or oblong 
form? Are they erect or prostrate? Give a plan, and the dimen- 
sions of the stones in feet. The scale of the plan or drawing should 
be specified.? 

5. Are there any rocking stones? turning stones? or stones that 
may have been such, and have been put out of equilibrium ? 


1 We earnestly solicit our numerous correspondents to communicate these 
instructions to their friends ; and we shall be glad to give the result of their 
observations to the world through the medium of the Archewologia Cambren- 
sis. Should any addition, or corrections of these present instructions, occur 
to the reader, he will confer an obligation upon the editors by writing to 
them upon the subject. In No. III. we intend publishing instructions for 
Roman remains; and as they make an extensive and difficult branch of na- 
tional antiquities, we shall be thankful for any illustrative observations which 
may be communicated to us before the 1st of June, inasmuch as we may 
be thereby enabled to make our set of instructions or questions more com- 
plete. In matters of this kind the greater the number of observers the 
better. The most minute points sometimes prove to be of importance ; and 
we can hardly ever have too much light thrown upon such subjects. Should 
any thing like a general wish be expressed for them, we would print these 
sets of questions in a cheap form, for distribution by our antiquarian friends. 

2 We need hardly caution our correspondents not to let their imaginations 
lead them astray, and make them see in every stone put up by a farmer for 
his cattle to rub themselves against, a real Maen Hir, nor to confound 
modern parochial boundary stones with ancient memorials. 
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6. Are there any traces of rock-basins, or hollows formed in large 
stones for holding water? Are there any holes in the stones, through 
which the body of a child or an adult might pass—or are there 
any stones so placed together that a child, or an adult, could just 
squeeze through them ? 

7. Do any of these stones bear traces of fire? Are there any 
figures or inscriptions on them? or any notches cut at the edges of 
the stones? Ifo, these marks should be copied in fac simile, being 
of great importance. 

8. Are there any lines or rows of stones, parallel or nearly so, erect 
or prostrate, extending for a considerable distance? Are they in 
straight, curved, or spiral lines ? 

9. Are there any covered galleries of stones? To which point of 
the compass does the entrance lie? 

10. Are there any excavations in the ground, or unusual depres- 
sions, or marks of a richer soil than in other spots, near any of these 
stones? Do they stand near any old or modern division of parishes 
or estates? near any road, old or new? near any British track way 
or Roman road? near any other British or Roman remains ? 

11. In circles of stones, are there two or more concentric circles ? 
Are there any smaller, and not concentric, circles within, or close 
without the larger ones? Is there any large stone or heap of stones 
in the centre of such circles? Are there any single erect stones, 


track ways, boundaries, heaps of stones, mounds of earth, or depres- 
sions of the ground near them ? 

12. Are there any heaps of stones, carns, (carneddau,) surrounded 
or not by other and ~~ stones — upright ? in single heaps, or 


in groupes of heaps? Does the heap seem complete, or has it been 
pulled to pieces? Ifso, is there within it a cist-vaen, cromlech, or 
grave, made with erect side stones and others flat on the top? Does 
the grave lie east and west, or to what points of the compass? Give 
the dimensions accurately. 

13. Have any bones, axes, spears, or arrow-heads, shields, torques, 
vases, coins, pins, rings, or other remains been found within or near 
these carns? Does any British track way, Roman road, or territorial 
boundary, pass near them ? 

14, Are there any mounds of earth (tumuli) containing heaps of 
stone or stone graves? Give the outline or profile of the mounds ac- 
curately, (important,) as well as their dimensions; and their position 
relatively to other objects, as above. If known, their section should 
be specified ; if a layer of clay occurs at the bottom of all, it should be 
carefully noted. 

15. Are there any Cromlechs, properly so called? (A drawing 
should, if possible, be given, as well as a plan with the dimensions of 
the stones; the bearings of the compass, and their mineralogical 
character, and relative geological position, being all carefully noted.) 
Are there any traces of heaps of stone, or carns, or circles of stone, 
having once surrounded them? Have any remains of human 
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+ or objects of art, arms, coins, &c., been found under or near 
them ? 

16. Are there any circular holes dug in the ground, surrounded 
with low walls of stones, or covered over so as to make rude huts? 
single or in groups? within enclosures of stones or not? Are there 
any traces of oyster or other shells within? or any black earth at the 
bottom. 

17. Is there any British military station or town, constructed of 
stone or turf, with or without a separate citadel or place of refuge ? 
with how many circuits of walls or trenches? with what entrances? 
Are there any traces of vitrification on the stones? Are there any 
sharp stones placed erect in front of it to prevent the approach of ca- 
valry? (The geographical position of stations, and their bearings 
with regard to other stations of which they may be in sight, and their 
relative position to other remains, should be carefully drawn. Plans 
and views should be given if possible.) 

18. Do any doorways remain with their lintels placed horizontally 
above them? or in a wedge-like form? Are there any traces of rude 
or ‘“‘Cyclopean” masonry visible? any inscriptions or notches? any 
basins or wells for water ? 

19. Are there any circular houses or low towers, or holes or keeps 
of stone, or cromlechs, within the stations? any lines of stones ap- 
proaching them? Have the neighbouring rocks or ground been cut 
away by the hand of man ? 

20. Are there any small eminences bearing traces of being rounded 
off into camps or stations, or posts for cattle, in time of danger ? 

21. Are there any artificial or natural caverns to which any tradi- 
tions are attached, or which might have served as storehouses, or 
granaries, or hiding places? 

22. Are there any wells, springs, or trees of traditional interest ; 
and how far do they lie from the parish church? or from any British 
remains ? 

23. Are there any British roads or track ways? or long trenches 
cut in the ground, or raised mounds made on the surface for a long 
extent, as if to form territorial divisions? Are these roadways direct 
or devious? Are they cut off by streams, &c.? Do they now serve 
as boundaries of parishes, townships, estates, or farms? (Drawings, 
measurements, and profiles or sections are valuable here.) 

24, Are there any ports or harbours, or posts and camps com- 
manding harbours or entrances to rivers ? 

25. What British remains, unconnected with any of the above, 
have been found on the surface of the ground, or by digging, Sc. ? 
and when were they discovered? Where are they now preserved ? 
(No attempts should be made to clean or polish objects of ancient art, 
until they have been examined by some competent person.) 
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LIST OF LIEUTENANTS AND CUSTODES ROTULO- 
RUM FOR THE COUNTY OF MERIONETH. 


[For the following valuable document we are indebted to the kindness of a 
gentleman who has devoted much time to the elucidation of the antiquities 
of his native country, and whose archeological researches are thus, with the 
greatest urbanity, made available to all interested in the history of Wales. } 


By “an act for ordering the forces in the several counties 
of this kingdom” (13 and 14 Ch. II., chap. iii.), the King 
was empowered “from time to time, as occasion shall re- 
quire, to issue forth several commissions of lieutenancy to 
such person or persons as his Majesty, his heirs and succes- 
sors, shall think fit to be his Majesty’s lieutenants for the 
several and respective counties, &c., of England, and domi- 
nion of Wales, and town of Berwick-upon-Tweed ;” &c. It 
is certain, however, that before the passing of that act, our 
sovereigns appointed lieutenants both for the English coun- 
ties, and for Wales. 

From the time of the earliest lieutenant for Wales, or for 
any of its counties, who appears upon record, to the aboli- 
lition of the Court of the Marches, at Ludlow, in 1689, the 
lieutenancy of the Principality appears generally, but not 
always, to have been committed to the lord president of that 
court. 

The following list is compiled, excepting where references 
to the contrary are given, from the original patents of ap- 
pointment, original appointments of deputies, made by the 
lieutenants, a collection of the “Arms and Inscriptions 
formerly existing in the Castle of Ludlow, and in the Bull 
Inn there,” and other contemporary authorities. 

1607. Ralph, Lord Eure, baron of Multon, sent to Lud- 
low, as lord president of the Marches, 19th July 1607, 
“constituted the King’s lieutenant within the Principality of 
Wales in 1607.”? 

1617. William, Lord Compton, afterwards earl of Nor- 
thampton, appointed lord president of the Marches, 12th 


1 Printed, and called “contemporary evidence,” in a work edited by the 
Hon. Robert Clive, entitled “Documents connected with the History of 
Ludlow and the Lords Marchers.” 

2 Mr. Clive’s work, referred to above, p. 205. 
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November, and lord lieutenant of Wales, and the Marches, 
the counties of Glamorgan and Monmouth excepted, — 
Rymer,—on 24th November, 1617,' “Lo. Lieutenant of 
Eightene shires.”? He died in the year 1630. 

1633. John, earl of Bridgewater, appointed lord president, 
12th May, 1633,° held that office, and was “Lo: lieutena’t of 
the dominion and principall’ye of Wales* in 1634.” 

11th Feb. 1641-2. (17 Charles I.) Philip, earl of Pem- 
broke and Montgomery, nominated, by the House of Com- 
mons, to be lord lieutenant of the counties of Wilts, Merio- 
neth, and Caernarvon. 

1642. James, Lord Strange, who succeeded his father as 
Earl of Derby, upon the 29th of September, 1642, held the 
lieutenancies of Cheshire, Lancashire, and North Wales, in 
this year, both before and after the death of his father; but 
was deprived of the lieutenancies of Cheshire and North 
Wales prior to the 2d of December ensuing; after which 
I find no appointment of a lieutenant for Wales, or for 
either of the Welsh counties, before the Restoration.’ It is 
probable that the military commissions issued by the king 
and parliament to the Royalist and Parliamentary leaders, in- 
vested them severally with powers in which those of the lieu- 
tenants merged, for the time those commissions were in force.* 
It is stated in an edition of Collins’s Peerage, that Edward, 
second marquis of Worcester, who succeeded his father in 
1646, attaching himself to the Royal cause, was constituted lord 
lieutenant of North Wales, by King Charles I.; but I have 
little doubt that this is an error, and that North Wales should 
be South Wales, of which the Marquis of Worcester appears 
to have been lord lieutenant. 

1660. Richard, earl of Carbery, appointed lord president 
of the Marches “on the restoration of Charles II.,”” appointed 
lord lieutenant of Wales upon 21 Dec: 1660. 





1 Mr. Clive’s work, p. 200. 2 Inscription, formerly in the council 
chamber, Ludlow Castle. 3 Rymer’s Feedera gives the date of his 
appointment as in the text; an inscription formerly in the council chamber 
of Ludlow Castle stated it to have been made in 1631,—“in hane prefectur 
evectus anno R. R* Caroli, 7° 1631.” 4 Inscription formerly existing 
in the council chamber, Ludlow Castle. 5 List of Lord Lieutenants 
for Cheshire in Ormerod’s Hist. of that county. Ormerod refers to Dug- 
dale’s Baronage. See also the former work, General Introduction, vol. i. p. 
XXxv.; and vol. iii. p. 441. 6 See Ormerod, vol. iii. p 441. 7 Do- 
cuments connected with the History of Ludlow, p. 184. 
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24th of Charles II,’ Henry, marquis of Worcester, after- 
wards duke of Beaufort, was appointed lord lieutenant of 
Wales, and the Marches thereof, according to the act of 13 
and 14 Ch: II. above referred to. It is stated in Mr. Clive’s 
work, that he was “constituted lord president of the Coun- 
cil in Wales, in 1672.” 

1689. In this year, Charles, earl of Macclesfield, was lord 
president and lord lieutenant of the Principality of Wales and 
the Marches thereof. In 1689 the court of the Marches was 
abolished, and the Earl of Macclesfield’s “ commissions after- 
wards ran as lord lieutenant of North and South Wales.’ 
He died January 7, 1693-4. 

1696. Upon the 3d of April in this year, Charles, earl of 
Macclesfield, son of the abovementioned nobleman, occurs as 
lord lieutenant of the several counties of North Wales, and 
of the county of Lancaster. He died at Hanover upon 4th 
November, 1701. 

18 June, 1702, (1st Anne,) William, earl of Derby, was 
appointed lord lieutenant for the counties of North Wales, 
and the county of Lancaster. He died 5th November, 1701. 

2nd December, 1702, (1st Anne,) Hugh, Lord Cholmon- 
deley, afterwards earl of Cholmondeley, was appointed lord 
lieutenant of North Wales. He was removed from all his 
employments under the crown in 1713, but reinstated upon 
the accession of George I. the following year. He died in 
Jan., 1724-5. 

1707 and 1708. In these years Sir John Wynn, of Rhiw- 
goch, in Merionethshire, and Watstay (now Wynnstay) in 
Denbighshire, occurs as custos rotulorum for the county of 
Merioneth.? 

Dec. 1722. (9, Geo. I.) Lewis Owen, of Peniarth, Esq., 
was appointed custos rotulorum for Merionethshire. He 
died 31st Dec. 1729. 

1724-5. March 20, George, second earl of Cholmondeley, 
was appointed to succeed his brother as lord lieutenant for 
Cheshire and North Wales. 


1 The 24th year of King Charles II. commenced upon January 30, 1672. 
and ended upon 29th January, 1673. 2 Mr. Clive’s work, p. 15. 
3 By the statute of 34 and 35 Henry VIII. c. 26, it was enacted that 
there should be “one custos rotulorum in every of the said twelve shires” 
(of Wales). I have not, however, met with the name of any earlier occu- 
pant of that office for Merionethshire than Sir John Wynn. 
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1730. William Vaughan, of Cors-y-gedol, Esq., was ap- 
pointed custos rotulorum for the county of Merioneth, as 
successor to Lewis Owen, Esq. 

1733. George, third earl of Cholmondeley, was appointed 
lord lieutenant for the counties of Caernarvon, Merioneth, 
Montgomery, Flint, and Anglesey. 

1761. William Vaughan, of Cors-y-gedol, Esq., custos ro- 
tulorum and M.P. for Merionethshire, occurs as lieutenant 
for that county. He was appointed upon the resignation of 
the Earl of Cholmondeley, and died April 12th, 1775. 

1775. Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, Bart., of Wynnstay 
and Glanllyn, M.P. for the county of Denbigh, was appointed 
lieutenant and custos rotulorum for Merionethshire. He 
died in 1789. 

1789. Watkin Williams, Esq., of Penbedw, in the county 
of Denbigh, (but owner of property in the parishes of Mall- 
wyd and Llan-y-mowddwy, in the county of Merioneth) M.P. 
first for Montgomeryshire, and afterwards, during nearly 
thirty years, for the Flint contributary boroughs, was ap- 
pointed lieutenant and custos rotulorum for Merionethshire. 

1793. Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, Bart., of Wynnstay 
and Glanllyn, M.-P. for the county of Denbigh, was appointed 
lieutenant and custos rotulorum for Merionethshire. He also 
held the same offices for Denbighshire. He died January 5, 
1840. 

1840. The Honorable Edward Mostyn Lloyd Mostyn, of 
Mostyn in Flintshire, and Cors-y-gedol in Merionethshire, 
eldest son of Edward Pryce, present Lord Mostyn, was ap- 
pointed lieutenant and custos rotulorum for Merionethshire, 


and now holds those offices. 
1846. W. W. E. W. 





ON THE TITLE OF “PRINCE OF WALES.” 


Ir is generally supposed that “Edward of Caernarvon” was 
made Prince of Wales immediately after his birth in Caer- 
narvon Castle, upon the 25th of April, 1284. Such, however, 
is not the fact. Amongst the records of the late Augmenta- 
tion Office, at Westminster, is a collection of accounts of the 
receipts and expenditure of the chamberlains and other offi- 
cers of the principality of Wales in the latter part of the reign 
of Edward I. and in the reiga of Edward IL. 
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Amongst these are two documents; the one a receipt from 
Vivian de Staundon, for his fee as constable of the castle of 
Harlech in Merionethshire, from Michaelmas in the si#th year 
of Prince Edward, to the same festival next following, in the 

first year of King Edward (Edward the Second, who in re- 
cords relating to Wales is frequently so styled, without any 
other distinction); the other document is a pecuniary account 
of John le Coliere relative to the castle of Harlech, from 
Whitsunday in the seventh year of Prince Edward, to the fes- 
tival of Michaelmas newt following, in the first year of the reign 
of King Edward, son of Edward, a title commonly given to 
King Edward II. and to him only. The periods, then, included 
in these accounts, are from the 29th of September, 1306, to 
the same day in 1307, and from Whitsunday to Michaelmas 
in the latter year. In 1307, Whitsunday fell upon the 14th 
of May, and in that year of our Lord, as is shown above, it 
was in the seventh year of Edward’s princedom of Wales. 

These documents, therefore, fix the date of his elevation 
to that dignity as having taken place on or after the 29th of 
September in 1300, and before or on the 14th of May in 
1301.’ It is remarkable that this accords with the year (29 
Edward I.) in which it is stated that the freeholders of 
Wales did homage to the young prince at Chester.’ 

As it is stated in Wynne’s History of Wales, that Edward 
of Windsor, afterwards Edward III., was created Prince of 
Wales in a parliament at York, in the fifteenth year of his 
father's reign, it may appear, at first sight, as probable that 
he was the prince referred to in this receipt as that Edward 
of Caernarvon was. But there can be little doubt, notwith- 
standing the assertion in Wynne’s History, that Edward of 
Windsor never was Prince of Wales. In not one of the 
“Minister’s Accounts” for Wales, nor in any other authentic 
document of the reign of Edward II. that the writer of this 
communication has seen, (and they are a great many,) does it 
appear that, at any time during that reign, Wales was under 
the government ofa prince. Sandford too, in his history, says 
that Edward, the Black Prince, “ became the second Prince 
of Wales of the royal family of Plantagenet, (for I find not 


1 Since the above was written, the author has seen another contemporary 
record, which proves that Edward was created Prince of Wales before or on 
Easter Day, (March 26,) 1307. 2 Wynne’s Hist. of Wales, edition 
of 1702, p. 310. 
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that King Edward the Third was at any time so styled.)” In 
the inscription on Edward of Windsor’s seal, to a grant dated 
the 19th of Edward II. (1325) his style is given as “Dux Aqui- 
tanie, Comes Cestrie, Pontivi, and Montistrolli;” and in a 
charter dated upon the Sunday before Christmas-day, 1325, 
“ Eddouart fils ainzé du Roy d’Angleterre, Duc d’ Aquitaine, 
Comte de Cestre, et de Pontyn;”? but in neither as Prince 
of Wales. But, independent of all this, if Edward of Wind- 
sor was created Prince of Wales in the parliament of the 
fifteenth of Edward II, that parliament was held three 
weeks after Easter in 1322, and before the beginning of the 
si#th year from that time he had ascended the throne of 
England, and could not therefore have been the prince men- 
tioned in Vivian de Staundon’s receipt. 

Another record in the collection above referred to, alludes 
to an event which occurred tempore regis, that is, when Ed- 
ward I. was exercising the sovereignty of Wales, and prior 
to his conferring the principality upon his son. 

Some of our early historians, little referred to, state cor- 
rectly, or (as will be seen from the facts above brought to 
notice) very nearly so, the time of Edward’s being created 
prince of Wales. In Fabian’s Chronicle will be found, — 


1 The ancient name of the county to which this refers was Pagus Ponti- 
ous, called by the French Ponthieu ; and a subdivision of it belonging to the 
town of Monasteriolum obtained the name of Montreuil, which it still bears. 
This is the name indicated above as Montistrollum. The name of Ponthieu is 
said to be derived from the unusual number of bridges it contains; and, in 
fact, it extends over a large portion of flat lands, watered by the deep and 
slow-flowing Somme ; but the derivation seems to us, from the present ap- 
pearance of the country, as well as from what we learn of it in former times, 
at least, fanciful. Edward III. did not find too many bridges in it when he 
was retreating from Poissy to the glorious field of Crecy. Monasteriolum 
was a name derived from a monastery built in that district. The county of 
Ponthieu once belonged to the celebrated abbey of St. Riquier, near Abbe- 
ville, the splendid church of which still stands entire; but in a.p. 1085, 
having fallen into the sole possession of the Countess Agnes, she brought it 
by marriage to Robert, Count of Perche and Alencon. The last descendant 
male of this stock was John, who dying s. p., the county devolved to his 
sister Mary, wife of Simon de Dammartin; whose daughter Anne de Dam- 
martin Countess of Ponthieu, married Ferdinand III. king of Castile ; and 
the only daughter of this marriage, Eleanora, was the Queen of Edward I. 
of England. It was in this way that the title quoted by the learned author 
of the above valuable communication, came into the Plantagenet family. 
After the battle of Poictiers, the absolute property, as well as the title, of 
the county was ceded to Edward III. — Epp. Ancumox. Cams. 

? Sandford, pp. 157, 158, 182. 
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“In this xxix yere of Kynge Edwarde, dyed Edmunde earle 
of Cornewayle’ without yssue. Wherefore that earledome 
retourned agayne to the crowne of Englande. 

“ And in thys yere the kynge gaue vnto Syr Edwarde hys 
sonne the Principate and hed of Wales, and ioyned there- 

unto the sayd earledom of Cornewayle.” 

Thomas Wikes, another old historian, says, — 

“1284. Regina Anglorum peperit filium, in partibus 
Walliz, cui Rex proprium nomen imposuit, et vocari fecit 
Edwardum. 

“1301. Rex Edwardus dedit filio suo Edwardo, principa- 
tum Wallix, et Comitatum Cestriz.” 

W. W. E. W. 

December 5, 1845. 





HISTORICAL PAPERS. 
(PULESTON.) 


Tue following documents are copied from a collection of 
transcripts and abstracts of ancient deeds, and other evi- 
dences, relating to the families of Puleston and Hanmer, in 
the emblazoned Salusbury manuscript at Wynnstay, a manu- 
script compiled by Salusbury of Erbistock, a Welsh genealogist 
of eminence, about the middle of the seventeenth century. It 
is not known where the original records, from whence this 
collection was made, are now, if indeed any of them be in ex- 
istence. Perhaps some, or all of them are at Glanywern in 
Denbighshire, the seat of John Madocks, Esq., at which place, 
a few years since, were certainly several very old records re- 
lating to the Puleston family. One of Mr. Madocks’s ancestors, 
an eminent chancery barrister, being trustee, or having the 
management of the estates of that family, to which he was 
nearly related, it is not unlikely that the records in question 
were given to him as of no value with regard to the title to 
those estates. 


Edmund? comes Richmondiz oibz ad quos pntes tre piien’t sattm. 
Sciat’? qd@ nos consideracée boni et laudabit Suic’ dilect? nobis 


1 Sandford states, upon the authority of the inquisition taken after the 
death of Edmund, earl of Cornwall, that he died in the 28th year of 
Edward I., which year terminated upon the 20th.of November, 1300. 
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Rogero Pylston armiger’, nob impenso, et impostert impendend’, 
dedim? et concessim’ eidm Rofo, quadm annuitaté siue aiuat red- 
dit’, decem marcar’, legal’ monet’ Anglie, pcipiend aiiuatim p & [in] 
annuitatem siue anualem reddit’ decem marcar’ infra dominiti nim 
de Kyallayt Oweyn, in ptibz Northwallie, p man’ recept’ nti ibm, 
p tempe existent’, a die dat’ pntiti qua diu nob placuerit. Dat’ sub 
sigitt nro, decimo die mens* Septembr’, Anno Regni Henric’ sext’ 
post conquesti, tricessimo quarto. 2 Geeduiien. 


To the right trusty & wellbeloved Roger a Puleston and to John 
Eyton, & to either of them. 

Right trusty & wellbeloved Cousins and frinds we grete you well. 
And suppose that ye have well in yo™ remembrance the great disho- 
not and rebuke that we & yee now late have by trayto™ Marche,! 
Harbert,? and Dwnns, with their affinityes, as well in letting vs of 
our Journey to the Kinge, as in putting my father yot Kinsman? to 
the death, and their trayterously demeaning, we purpose with the 
might of our Lord, and assistance of you and other our kinsmen & 
frinds, within short time to avenge. Trusting verily that ye will be 
well willed and put to your hands unto the same, and_of your dispo- 
sicén with your good advise therein we pray you to ascertayne vs in 
all hast possible, as our especiall trust is in you. Written at our 


towne of Tenbye the xxv‘ of ffeur: 
J. PEMBROOK. 


1 Edward, earl of March, (King Edw. IV.) 2 William Herbert, 
created earl of Pembroke, or his brother, Sir Richard Herbert. 3 The 
following pedigree will show the relationship between Roger Puleston and 
the Earl of Pembroke : — 


1 2 
Mallt, dau. of = Tudor ap Grono. = Marg* dau of Tho* 
Madoc of ap Lewelyn ap Owen. 
Hendwr. 


pinclibiniiaisiiinneiiael 
Gwervill = Griffith Marg‘ dau. of = Meredith ap Tudor. 
-—— Hanmer. David Vychan. ———_——, 
Angharad, dau. & heiress = John Puleston, Owen Tudor = Catherine, 

r — of Emral. — Queen Dow- 
Roger Puleston, Esq. wee ager of Eng- 
above. land. 

(ob, 1469.) (ob, 16 Hen. VI.) 








¢ oN 
Edmund, Earl = Margaret Jasper, Earl 
of Richmond. | Beaufort. of Pembroke, 
(ob. 1 Nov. 1456.) (ob, 1509.) and Duke of 
-—_—— Bedford. 
King Henry VII. any 
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To our Right trusty and welbeloved Roger Puleston, Esq™. Keeper of 
the Castle of Denbigh. 

Right trusty and wellbeloved, we greete you well, letting you witt 
that we have received yor letters by Hugh, and vnderstand the mat- 
ter comprised within: and as touching the keeping of the Castle of 
- Denbigh, we pray you that you will doe your faithful dilligence for 
the safeguard of hit, as far as in you is, taking of the Revenue of the 
lordship there for the vittaling of the same, by the hands of Griffith 
Vychan, receyvo™ there — we have written unto him that he should 
make pveyaunce therefore — and that ye will understand [ascertain] 
the good will and dispossicén of the people, and that countrey, to- 
wards my Lord Prynce! and vs, and to send us word assoone as 
you may, as our trust is in you. Written at my towne of Tenbye 


the xxiiij of July. J. PEMBROOK. 


Jasper comes Pembrokize, Lociitenens geflat Edri Princip* walliz, 
ducis Cornub, et com Cestr’, pimogeniti Reg’ Henric’ sext’ illustris’, 
oibz ad quos p"'tre pit sattm. Sciatis nos p bono et laudabit stvic’ 
dio meo Princip’ et nobis p ditcti armig’ Rog’ t a Pylston impenso et 
impostert impendend, concessisse eidm Roo, officii vice Comit’ coi 


fiynt. Hénd et tenend dcii officit p se vel p suii sufficient’ deputat’, 
ci omnimod vad, feod, et pficuis, dco officio debit’ et consuet’, quadiu 
nobis placuerit—dans in mandatii oib et singul’ offic’, baitis, tenentib”, 
et ministris, ibm, qd sint pfat’ Roger’ in exercend officio pdco, auxi- 
liant’, attendent’, et in oib favent’, put dcet. In cui’ rei testi, 
pntib? sigilli met apponi fecim? Dat apud’ Monmouth, scdo die 
decembris, anno ab Inchoacéde Regni Henric’ sext’ xlix°, et redemp- 
COnis suze regize potestat? Anno primo.? S Weaienie 


The foregoing letter, dated the 25th February, was written 
probably, not long after* the battle at Mortimer’s Cross, in 
Herefordshire, which was fought upon the 2d of February, 
1461; when the Earl of March, who had succeeded to his 
father’s title of Duke of York, defeated and dispersed the 
Lancastrians. The Earls of Pembroke and Ormond es- 
caped, but Sir Owen Tudor, the Earl of Pembroke’s father, 
was with several other Welsh chiefs beheaded on the next 
day at Hereford. — See Mackintosh’s Hist. of England, vol. 


il p. 31. W. W.E.W. 


1 Edward, Prince of Wales, son to King Henry VI. 2 a.v. 1470. 
3 Not unlikely, upon the 25th of February in the same year. 
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SEAL OF LEWIS, BISHOP OF BANGOR. 


& 
oe 


Tue seal, from an impression of which the above engraving 
is copied, was found near Tanybwlch in Merionethshire, in 
the year 1831. It is of silver, of about the thickness of a 
dollar, and is a good specimen of an episcopal seal at the 
time at which it was made. But, independently of its value 
in that respect, it is valuable as establishing the fact of there 
having been a bishop of Bangor of the name of Lewis before 
Lewis Bayley, who died 26th October, 1631, and whose seal 
any one the least versed in antiquities, will, at first sight, 
pronounce this not to have been. Both Godwyn and Le 
Neve mention a Lewis, bishop of Bangor, as having held 
that see early in the fifteenth century, and the former sup- 
poses that he was the person who is mentioned in Walsing- 
ham’s History of Henry IV. as having been taken prisoner, 
espousing the clause of Owen Glendwr, in a battle fought in 
Yorkshire February 19, 140, at which the Earl of Northum- 
berland and Lord Bardolph were slain. Browne Willis sup- 
poses this Lewis to have been the same person as Llewelyn 
Bifort, who, he says, was never acknowledged by the king 
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and archbishop of Canterbury, for that in a book of fines’ and 
amercements imposed upon the inhabitants of Anglesey, for 
taking part with Glendwr, he is styled “Lewelinus Bifort 
vocat’ Episcopus Bangor.” Though the signification of Lewis 
_ and Llewelyn may be the same, I have never yet seen them 
used indifferently, in any ancient record. It seems clear, 
therefore, that Llewelyn Bifort and Lewis were two different 
persons, though probably the latter immediately succeeded 
the former in the bishopric. The seal is certainly of about 
the time of Glendwr, and from the inscription upon it, it is 
also quite certain that it was made for a Lewis, bishop of 
Bangor. According to Willis, Llewelyn Bifort was appointed 
by the pope to the bishopric of Bangor in 1404. The in- 
scription round the seal is, 


“§, LODOWICI EPI BANGOREN AD CAUSAS.” 
1846. W. W. E. W. 





DEMOLITION OF CAERNARVON CASTLE. 


By permission of Sir R. Williams Bulkeley, Bart., who in the 
handsomest manner has given us access to a valuable collec- 
tion of MSS. connected with the history of Wales in his pos- 
session at Baron Hill, we are enabled to publish the following 
highly curious document. It will be seen by it that the first 
time when any extensive injury was done in cool blood to 
that magnificent monument of the first Edward’s milita 

skill and taste, was the comparatively peaceful epoch of the 
Restoration; and that the perpetrator of the Vandalism was 
no other than King Charles II. Doubtless his majesty had 
never seen the castle, or, we think, any man, even of the cold- 
est heart, would have hesitated ere he touched a stone of 
so grand a building; and, from the names mentioned in the 
warrant, we are inclined to suspect that the measure was 
suggested to the royal mind by persons, who had pecuniary 
motives for giving such bad advice. When such a warrant 
as this had been issued, me way well be surprised that any 
portion of the castle, still more of the town walls, should now 


! Willis refers to this book as “ex Coll. Reverendi Decani Bangor,”’— 
Dean Jones, instituted September 4, 1689. 
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be standing; and we should be very curious to know what 
were the local circumstances that occurred to hinder the 
royal mandate from taking full effect. Possibly some light 
might be thrown upon this subject by the archives of the 
town of Caernarvon. We now cease to wonder at the needy 
and profligate Earl of Conwy following his royal master’s ex- 
ample, and dismantling Conwy castle for the sake of the 
timber and lead, just as a corrupt corporation of Ludlow, at 
a later period, did their best to ruin what they ought to have 
preserved at all cost and hazard. 

We transcribe this warrant literally. The king’s name is 
in his own hand writing; a seal, formerly at the left hand 
upper corner of the paper, has been removed. The document 
is endorsed in a hand of the same date, “Demolishing of 
Caernarvon Castle.” 


CHARLES R. 
‘Whereas for good causes & consideratons us thereunto 
moving, We have resolved & determined that the Castle 
and Town-Wall of Our Town of Caernarvon shall be 
forthwith dismantled & demolished, We do therefore 
hereby impower, authorize, & require you or either of 
you, to take care that the same be dismantled and 
demolished accordingly at the charge of the Country, 
so as they may be made untenable for the future ; 
And you are to dispose of and improve the materials 
that belong unto the same towards the defraying of 
the said charge which the Country shall be at in 
demolishing the same. And for so doing this shall be 
your sufficient Warrant & discharge in that behalf. 
Given at our Court at Whitehall the 24th day of October 
1660, in the twelfth year of our Reigne 

By his Maties Comand 

To Our Trusty & Wellbeloved Wut. Morice. 

Sir John Carter Knt. & William 

Griffiths of Llyn Esq™ or to 

either of them; and in their absence 

to Griffiths Bordurda Esq’. 


We cannot let this opportunity pass by without appealing in 
the strongest manner to those noblemen and gentlemen who 
are the owners of the still standing portions of the Town walls 
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of Caernarvon, and begging of them, if they value the national 
honour of their country, if they feel any pride in keeping up 
the honourable association of ancient names and things, if they 
at all appreciate one of the few remaining examples of medi- 
eval military art, not to allow these walls to go to decay. Some 
- portions of them are well kept up, but others are in a state of 
danger, yet not so far dilapidated but that a small expense 
would suffice to make them sound for centuries to come. We 
should be glad to hear of a public subscription being set on foot 
to aid the proprietors in undertaking such a work; and we 
hope that some of the residents of Caernarvonshire, who 
have access to the noblemen and gentlemen in question, will 
endeavour to turn their attention to the subject. The pre- 
servation of the monuments of the former greatness of our 
country ought to be esteemed as one of the peculiar privi- 
leges of our aristocracy ; nay, it should be a point of honour 
with the nobles and leaders of the land to let nothing that 
once was noble fall to decay, through the neglect or the 
cupidity of a heedless or ungrateful posterity. 

Tue Eprrors, 





VALLE CRUCIS ABBEY. 


[ADDITIONAL PARTICULARS. ] 


Tue following deed of exchange from Griffith ap Madoc of 
“Lanegwystl,” or Valle Crucis, is transcribed from a copy 
written in the character of about the reign of Charles I. 
This copy is in the possession of W. W. E. Wynne, Esq., who 
has never seen the original, and knows nothing more of the 
transcript he possesses than that he found it amongst a large 
collection of old deeds relating to his family property. There 
can, however, be little doubt of its being a copy of an au- 
thentic record : — 


Sciant tam piltes qm futuri hoc scriptii suspecturi vel audituri, 
Qa ego Gruffinus filius madoci diis de bromfield, consilio et assensu 
hered meor’, dedi et concessi et hac pnti cart? mea Confirmavi, dio 
[sic] et beatze marize et monachis Cistrensis ordinis Apud Leneg- 
wystl deo et Beatee mari servientib’, p salute Animz mee, & Ani- 
mart meor, antecessor’, et Successor’, in puram et ppetud eleemosyna, 
villam que dicitur Northcroft, ci terminis et ptinenc’ suis, Qd dedi 
in excambii hominib de Lanegystl et hered eor’ imp cu ipis hominib” 
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et heredib” eorum et servitio eor’ et homagio. Ita qd de cetero 
mihi aut heredib” meis de aliquo servicio vel exacione secular’ non 
respondeant, Sed Abbati et Convent de Lanegwestl in omnib” sint 
subiect’ et de omnib” excessib” suis stabunt iudicio supdicti Abatis et 
Cutliz [sic pro Curiz] suz (except’ Judicio homicidii et furti) Nec ecia 
hii grauab* donec Confessi fuerint publice vel convicti iuxta moremte 
[sic] patrize. Preterea Concessi eisd@ héinib’ Comunitat’ nemor’, et 
pascuar’ et aquar’, dominicis meis, et omnimoda diligencia et opera 
Adhibebo, vt hoc idem Litri homines mei vnicuig eor’ homif} Con- 
cedant. 

Insuper ecia concedo et per consiliti probori viror’ et legalit 
confirmo qd si alicui aut aliquib’ de pdict? heredib” de lanygwystl 
Apud Stansti morantib” fart? aut homicidii' imponantur qd walice 
havodit’ comorentu’. Et vt hec mea donatio et huius cart’ inde con- 
firmatio Imposter’ persevatint et rata et inconcussa persevint hance 
carti Sigillo meo munivi et roborar’ [sic] hiis testib’ meipso scilicet, 
Lewilino filio Madoci, Jervasio Senescatt meo, henr’ et Gruffri filiis 
Jer’, Jervasio filio gruffine, magist’ madoco filio phillip, Aniano tune 
Abate, dno Madaco ganda Abat’, Helica, Philipo, et Aniano, mona- 
chis, [sic] Et multis aliis. Dat apud maner’ die nativitats beate 
virginis Marie, Afio ab incarnacén domini, milessimo ducentessimo 
quinquagessimo quarto. [1254.] 


By means of this document we recover the name of an- 
other abbot, viz. Anian, who was probably the first of that 
name made bishop of St. Asaph; at least, from this prelate 
having been a benefactor to the abbey, it is not unlikely 
that he might have once presided over it. The name of the 
ex-abbot Madacus or Madocus would seem to indicate that 
some relation of the founder had been once at the head of 
the community. Tanner, quoting Browne Willis, gives the 
name of the last abbot as John Derham, instead of John 
Herne. 

“In the Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer’s office is a re- 
cord,— ‘ De E. H. arm. et aliis assignatis ad inquirendum de 
Intrusionibis factis super possessione Situs super Mon de 
Valle Crucis, in Com. Denbigh, et aliis articulis.’ Hil. Com- 
miss. 15. Eliz. vol. iv.” — Dugd. Monast. (Edit. Ellis) vol. v. 
p. 720. 

We are indebted to the kindness of W. Ormsby Gore, 
Esq., M.P., for the information that there is still preserved 
at Porkington, an ancient painting, said, according to family 
tradition, to have been part of the altar-piece of Valle Crucis 
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Abbey: and we hope on a future occasion, by the permission 
of that gentleman, to give some description of it to our 


readers. 
The lectern still to be seen in Wrexham church is said, 
but we know not on what authority, to have belonged to 


the same abbey. 





A SATIRE ON THE ENGLISH RESIDING IN FLINT,’ 


TRANSLATED FROM THE WELSH OF LEWIS GLYN COTHI, A BARD 
OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY2 





[Lewis Glyn Cothi was of a respectable family on the banks of the river 
Cothi, in Caermarthenshire ; hence his name. He flourished, as a bard and 
genealogist, in the reigns of Henry VI., Edward IV., Richard III., and 
Henry VII. Indeed, much of the success of the latter was owing to the 
inspiring influence of his songs. ] 





ARGUMENT. 


THE bard goes to the town of Flint on a Sunday, to be present at a wedding 
feast, which, according to custom, was held on that sacred day. When he 
arrived at the destined place, the bridegroom and others of the company, to 
his great astonishment and chagrin, rudely interrupted him as he was reciting 
an epithalamium or ode prepared for the occasion. But this was not all ; 
for he had the mortification to find that the company preferred a tune on the 
bagpipe to the recital of his poetry. Accordingly, there was a great outcry 
made for the appearance of William Bibydd, the bagpipe player, who, on 
his coming forward, was loudly cheered. The bard’s vivid description of 
William making his way, or rather hobbling along, towards the platform, 
with his stick in one hand and pressing his bagpipe to his bosom with the 
other, is excellent ; and not less so is his description of the bagpipe, and of 
William’s playing, which was accompanied on the part of William with many 
whimsical gesticulations—Ep. L. G. 


On Sunday morning last I trod 

(And I’m a man endowed by God) 

The streets of Flint ; an ill-built maze — 
I wish the whole were in a blaze ! 

An English marriage feast was there, 
Which, like all English feasts, was spare. 
Nought there revealed our mountain land, 
The generous heart—the liberal hand— 


1 Tt is needless to say that we do not participate in the sentiments which 
are so unequivocally expressed in this poem. We insert it as an exemplifi- 
cation of the jealousy and hatred, with which the Welsh and English mutu- 
ally regarded each other about the commencement of the Tudor dynasty.— 
Epp. Arcu. Cams. 

? See page 389 of the elegant edition of his works, recently published. 
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No hirlas there was passed around 

With richly-foaming mead high crowned. 
The reason why I thither came 

Was something for my art to claim— 
An art that oft from prince and lord 

Had won its just—its due reward. 

With lips inspired I then began 

To sing an ode to this mean clan : 
Rudely they mocked my song and me, 
And loathed my oft-praised minstrelsy. 
Alas! that through my cherished art 
Boors should distress and wound my heart. 


Fool that I was! to think the muse 
Could charm corn dealers—knavish Jews: 
My polished ode forsooth they hissed, 
And I midst laughter was dismissed. 

For William Beisir’s bag they bawl, 

“ Largess for him” they loudly squall ; 
Each roared with throat at widest stretch 
For Will the piper—low-born wretch ! 
Will forward steps, as best he can, 
Unlike a free ennobled man ; 

A pliant bag *tween arm and chest, 
While limping on, he tightly prest. 

He stares — he strives the bag to sound ; 
He swells his maw — and ogles round ; 
He twists and turns himself about — 
With fetid breath his cheeks swell out. 
What savage boors ! his hideous claws 
And glutton’s skin win their applause ! 
With shuffling hand and clumsy mien 
To doff his cloak he next is seen ; 

He snorted ; bridled in his face, 

And bent it down with much grimace. 
Like to a kite he seemed that day, 

A kite, when feathering of his prey ! 

The churl did blow a grating shriek, 

The bag did swell and harshly squeak, 
As does a goose from nightmare crying, 
Or dog, crushed by a chest, when dying; ! 
This whistling box’s changeless note 

Is forced from turgid veins and throat ; 
Its sound is like a crane’s harsh moan, 
Or like a gosling’s latest groan ; 

Just such a noise a wounded goat 

Sends from her hoarse and gurgling throat. | 














1 This is a curious simile, but the same occurs in Davydd ap Gwilym, page 
223, lines 37, 38. 
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His unattractive screeching lay 
Being ended, William sought for pay ; 
Some /ces he had from this mean band, 
But largess from no generous hand ; 
Some pence were offered by a few, 
Others gave little halfpence too. 
Unheeded by this shabby band 
I left their feast with empty hand. 
A dire mischance I wish indeed 
On slavish Flint and its mean breed. 
Oh! may its furnace! be the place 
Which they and piper Will may grace ! 
For their ill-luck my prayer be told, 
My curses on them — young and old ! 
If once again I venture there, 
May death a second visit spare ! 

M. C. Lt. 


Llan. Vicarage. 
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TaL-Y-LLYN. — This is a chapelry dependent on Llanbeu- 
lan, and it contains a small church, situated on the road 
from Gwalchmai to Aberffraw, near a pool from which the 
place takes its name. This building consists of a nave and 
chancel, with a chapel on the southern side of the latter. 
The nave is twenty-four feet six inches by twelve feet eight 
inches; the chancel is sixteen feet by ten feet nine inches; 
and the chapel about eight feet square, internal dimensions. 
It replaced a more ancient edifice, the old oblong font of 
which, eighteen inches by fifteen inches, and ten inches 
deep, externally, but only six inches deep within, still stands 
against the southern wall of the nave. It is ornamented 
with two exceedingly rude, and badly formed, equal armed 
crosses on the northern side, the others are plain; a stone 
bench runs round the nave; this is lighted by two modern 
windows on the northern side, is entered by a circular- 
headed door in the west end, under a single bell-gable, and 


_ | It is justly remarked by the editors of Lewis Glyn Cothi that Flint, even 
in the bard’s time, was famous for its furnaces for smelting lead ores.—Epp. 
ArcHAZOL. CAMB. 
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is probably of the 15th century. The chancel has a three- 
light perpendicular window, of very late date, at the east 
end; the chapel had two windows, one of which, to save 
mending, has been lately blocked up. A Tudor-headed arch, 
leading from the chancel to the nave, has also been partially 
closed. On the whole, this is one of the smallest and poorest 
of the many poor churches of the island. (Orientation, E. 
Invocation, St. Mary the Virgin. Fest. Feb. 2.) 

In this parish, near the church, stands an old hall, now 
used as a farm house, dating from the seventeenth century; 
it has been partially destroyed by fire, but still shows traces 
of having once been the residence of a gentleman. The 
monialled windows are mostly blocked up; but sufficient of 
them remain to show that they were of good workmanship. 








North east view of Llangwyfen Church. 


LianewYFEN.— This is a small district, forming a chapelry 
to the rectory of Trefdraeth, from which it is separated by 
the parish of Aberffraw. ‘The church, from its position, is 
one of the most curious in Anglesey, being situated on an 
island connected with the main land by a rude causeway of 
large stones which, however, are covered by spring tides. 
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The island itself is daily falling a prey to the inroads of the 
sea, considerable portions being sometimes washed away ; 
and since the soil is of a diluvial nature, filled with 
boulders, it is likely in future times to be entirely destroyed. 
As it is, the graves of persons buried on the surface, for the 
- whole of it forms the church-yard, are frequently laid open, 
and their remains dispersed by the waves. No efforts appear 
to be made to stop this dilapidation; nor, indeed, could they 
be permanently successful when the peculiar geographical 
position of the spot is taken into account. This little island 
may, perhaps, have served, like others on the Welch coast, 
for a retreat for the Saint, after whom the church is named, 
Cwyfen, son of Brwyno Hén ab Dyfnog; only the circum- 
stance of the endowment being a chapelry instead of a 
rectory, and therefore not constituting the mother church, 
militates, according to Professor Rees’s learned hypothesis, 
against this supposition. The church itself consisted, until 
lately, of a nave, or principal aisle, with a chapel, or subsidiary 
aisle, added on to it upon the northern side, but the latter 
was lately taken down because it wanted repair. This aisle, 
no doubt, was of the perpendicular style, inasmuch as the 
pier arches, which are embedded, remain in what is once 
more the northern wall of the church, and are of the same 
style as those at Aberffraw and Gwalchmai, with flattened 
arches, unusually short piers, and rude double bases. The 
principal aisle is about the end of the fourteenth century ; for, 
though the eastern window is rather earlier in style, the south- 
ern doorway is of good early perpendicular work. (See plate.) 
The dimensions of this small edifice are only forty-eight feet 
by eighteen feet, externally; the walls are twelve feet high, 
and the gable to the summit is only eighteen feet. At the 
west end is a single bell-gable, with an ogee-curved top; 
two small single-light windows, the easternmost cinquefoiled, 
occur in the southern wall, and one like the latter in the 
northern ; while the eastern window is of two lights trefoiled, 
with a quatrefoil above in the head of the arch, the tracery 
being of one order, and is a pure specimen of the decorated 
style. The font is of uncommon design, from the ornamen- 
tation of the angles of its base, but it is probably not of 
earlier date than the nave in which it stands.' Against the 
northern wall near the altar, is a modern monumental slab 
1 See Plate of Fonts in No. I. 
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placed upright. (Orientation E. by N. Invocation St. 
Cwyfen; + 7th century. Fest. Jun. 3.) 
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South door-way of Llangwyfen Church. 
TreF GwaLcHMal, or, as it is more commonly called, 

Gwalchmai, is a chapelry dependent on the rectory of Hén 

Eglwys; and the only building of the middle ages within the | 


rocky district over which it extends, is the small church. 
This was in a state of great dilapidation until, in 1845, the 
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incumbent of Hén Eglwys, after restoring the principal 
church, determined on thoroughly repairing this also. The 
same judicious plan was observed of adhering, in all details, 
to the exact style of the date of the original building; but 
some excellent improvements were introduced—such as the 
removal of the unsightly pews and decayed benches that 
encumbered the interior; and the destruction of a most 
obnoxious gallery, built across the middle of the principal 
aisle in modern times, and completely destroying the internal 
effect of the edifice. At the same time, the eastern window 
from Hén Eglwys was brought here to replace a very small 
one of the same date, and even the latter was again used 
in another portion of the church where it was wanted. The 
walls and roof were thoroughly repaired, all the windows 
reset, the inside furnished with new benches of good work- 
manship and proper design; and this little building, from 
having heen one of the most neglected, is now one of the 
most effective churches in the island. The whole was done 
at a moderate cost, and under the sole superintendance of 
the incumbent, the Rev. J. Wynne Jones. 

This church consists of a principal aisle of the late deco- 
rated period, probably the end of the fourteenth century; 
and of a second aisle, or chapel, in the perpendicular style 
of the fifteenth century, added on at the north-eastern end. 
This chapel is separated from the main aisle by piers and 
two flattened arches similar to those at Aberffraw and 
Llangwyfen. The principal aisle is forty-three feet six inches 
long by twelve feet nine inches broad, internally; and the 
chapel sixteen feet long by fourteen feet broad. The walls 
are from two feet to two feet ten inches thick, and not 
more than eight feet high; there is a single bell-gable at the 
western end, a cross and a fleur de lys on the gables at the 
east. The southern door way of the nave, round-headed 
and of the decorated period as is common in Anglesey, has 
been blocked up and partially turned into a window, this 
being rendered necessary from the exposure of that side to 
the Atlantic gales; so that the principal entrance is on the 
northern side. There are two small decorated windows in 
the southern wall of the nave, and at the eastern end is the 
window from the mother church, of three cinquefoiled lights, 
with flowing tracery in the head, while at the eastern end 
of the chapel is a perpendicular window, eight feet high by 
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six feet broad, of three lights with ogee heads, and vertical 
tracery, similar in design to some that occur at Holyhead. 
The font at the western end was originally circular, fifteen 
inches high by twenty-five inches in diameter; but it has 
been altered during the late repairs. On the north side of 
the altar is a niche for a figure, and there is a stoup in the 
wall on the eastern side of the north door. Over the east- 
ern gable of the principal aisle is the date 1674. (Orienta- 
tion, E. by S. Invocation St. Morhaiarn; + VII. Cent. 
Fest. Nov. 1.) 

LLaANGADWALADR. — This is a rectory with the chapelry 
of Llanfeirion attached; the mother church is one of the 
most remarkable in the island, but the dependant chapel is 
destroyed, and only the site of its yard can now be dis- 
cerned. The church of Llangadwaladr consists of a nave 
and chancel, with north and south chapels attached to the 
latter. The nave and chancel, forming one aisle, when 
taken together, are seventy-five feet long by sixteen feet 
broad; the northern chapel is seventeen feet by twenty feet; 
and the southern, fourteen feet six inches by nineteen feet 
six inches. The general character of the nave is of the late 
decorated or early perpendicular style; it has a two light 
square-headed window in both the northern and southern 
walls, and is entered by a door-way under a porch on the 
southern side. A stoup occurs on the eastern side of this 
doorway within the church, and the font, of the same date 
as this part of the building, (see plate of Fonts in No. I.) 
stands in the middle against the partition of the vestry; a 
doorway in the northern wall has been turned into a win- 
dow for the use of this room. The western wall supports 
a gable pierced for three bells, a circumstance of unusual 
occurrence in Anglesey, indicative of the importance of the 
parish. A modern screen, or division, extending from the 
porch across the nave, cuts off all the western portion of the 
church from the eastern; but the chapels have no screen, 
and open into the body of the building, the southern by a 
wide arch, the latter by a plain removing of the main wall. 
The east window of the chancel is of three cinquefoiled 
lights running up in the head*of the arch into flowing 
tracery, with a central portion of eight foliations, the mould- 
ings being of one order; the design of good decorated cha- 
racter; and the whole similar to the windows at Hén Eglwys, 
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Trefdraeth, and Llanfechell. The northern chapel is lighted 
by a modern Gothic window of barbarous design. Against 
its eastern wall is a black marble slab, with the following 
inscription in raised gilt letters :— 


Tuis CHAPPELL Was 

Burtt sy Ricn? Meyricxs, EKes*. 

Ano 1640, AND THE VAULT 

UNDERNEATH BY HIS GREAT 
Granpson Owen Meyrick, Es@*. 

Anno 1730. 
Tis CHAPEL WAS REBUILT BY 
Owen Puttann Meyrick,Ese., 1801. 


The southern chapel is not valuable as an architectural 
model, but is of high interest in the history of architecture 
in this country, inasmuch as it was erected a.p., 1660, in 
the pointed style, and being closely copied from existing 
models, though with a few incongruous additions, shows 
that a true and discerning taste for the beauties of the na- 
tional style lingered, in a debased age, in this sequestered 
corner of the land. There is in the eastern wall, and also 
in the southern, a large and lofty window, copied from one 
of late perpendicular design, consisting of four trefoiled 
lights, divided into two equal compartments by battlemented 
transoms; the head of the arch being filled with tracery of 
good design, divided by a battlemented transom high up 
towards the point of intersection. The mouldings are of 
three orders, and the southern window forms a square bay, 
or projection from the line of the wall, with buttresses of two 
stages at the angles, answering to similar buttresses at the an- 
gles of the chapel. Between this bay and the outer buttresses 
occurs, on either side, a low square-headed window of two 
trefoiled lights; and the bay itself is surmounted by a gable, 
ornamented with a fleur-de-lys at the summit, and obelisk-pin- 
nacles at the lower ends of the coping; the other gables have 
borne crosses. An elliptical-headed doorway, under a rectan- 
gular drip-stone, is in the western wall, with the date 1660 
above it. All the workmanship of this chapel is exceed- 
ingly good, and though the mouldings are deficient in bold- 
ness of profile, there is a delicacy and purity of execution 
about them which the architect observes with pleasure. 

The church and the chapel have been noticed at some 
length by Browne Willis, in his History of Bangor Cathedral, 
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but the plate given by him is not very accurate, and much 
of the stained glass there mentioned is now no longer 
in existence. As a memorial, however, of what it once was, 
the following is quoted from the account given at p. 306 of 
that work :— 


In the window to the east is finely painted the picture of King 
Charles the First, as is also the paternal arms of the Owens in an 
Eschocheon Giules a Cheoron Or, between three Lions rampant of the 2d. 
In another eschoucheon is also the said paternal arms of the Owens, 
impaled with Or, a Hawk proper. Under those, in another light in the 
same window, in a large eschoucheon, is the paternal arms of Hugh 
Owen, Esq., of this family, with all its quarterings, crest, and 
motto. Next to that, in another light, is his lady’s arms and quar- 
terings, with its crest and motto, Honestas optima politia. Under 
these eschoucheons, within a compartment, is writ as follows : — 


Tuts CHAPPELL WAS APPOINTED TO BE BUILT BY HER DEAR Huspanp 
Hvueu Owen, Son anv Herr or Wittiam Owen or Bopowen, 
Esq; AND ERECTED BY HIS DEAR Wire Ann Owen, THE ONLY 
Davuenter AND [NuHERITRIX OF RicuarD WILLIAMs or LiuspULAs, 


Esq; Aprit THE 20TH 1661. 


The window to the south is exactly painted the same with that to 
the east, King Charles’s picture only omitted. On both sides, at the 
top of the wall, is a cornice of wood, and all above that is wainscot- 
ted, part of which is cove-ways. The center or other part of the 
ceiling is flat. 

On the south side, between the window and the east end, on the 
wainscot or coving, is painted our Saviour’s appearing to the twelve 
disciples. Opposite to that on the north side is painted our Saviour’s 
resurrection and ascension, and in his hand a flagg, with soldiers 
asleep about the tomb. On the south side, below the window, is 
painted St. John, and over his head, within a glory, is writ this 
mn i.e. Jehovah. Next to St. John is the picture of St. Luke; 
and opposite to St. John the picture of St. Mark; and next to him 
St. Matthew. 

The flat, or center, of the ceiling, is painted with clouds, sun, 
moon, and stars; and over the south window, in a flat ceiling, is 
writ, within a glory, Holy, Holy, Holy, Hallelujah, Amen, with che- 
rubims heads. ...... ; 

At the east end of the chancel, next the chapel, is a handsom 
monument, with the effigies of Hugh and Ann Owen, on their knees, 
with a pedestal and book before them, with their arms and several 
quarterings. On a pannel, or table of marble, is the following 
inscriptions : !|— 


! The correct inscription is given here, from a rubbing taken in 1844. 
Willis’s copy is erroneous. 
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Here wets tux Bopy or Cotonetn Hven Owen 
oF BopowEnN Ese. wuo piep THE 21 Day oF 
Ocrozer 1659. 


Reuicion, Learnine, Frienps, Poort Have Lost 

A Nosiz Patron, WHO MAINTAIND THEM AT HIS Cost. 
His Covnrrizs Parriot, Most FIRME TO MONARCHY, 
ANp For BEING LoYALL, SVFFRED INFINITELY, 

WITH FOES WOVLD NOT COLOGVE NOR HIS PRINCE BETR 
Bvr LIVDE HIs FAITHFVLL SUBJECT TO HIS DYING DAY. 


AY. 


‘THIS MONVMENT WAS MADE BY ANN OwEN HIS BELOVED 
WIFE THE DAVGHTER AND INHERITRIX OF RicHARD 
Wu.iams or Livspinas, Esq. IN MEMORY OF HER 
DEARE HVSBAND 1660. 


The window at the altar, or end of the chancel, was also erected at 
the expence of an ancestor of the family, and is preserved by the fa- 
mily to this day. It is all of painted glass; part of it consists of 
three arch’d lights; in the middle one is painted the crucifixion of 
our Saviour, and under that is King David, On the north light is 
painted Llewelyn, and on the south light is Meyrick ap Llewelyn, 
with their wives, who were both ancestors of this family. On the 
breast or coat-armour of Meyrick ap Llewelyn are painted his arms, 
the same the family now gives, as is also his lady’s, viz. Three Ravens ; 
and underneath is written in an old character : — 


Orate pro Animabus Meyrick ap Llewelyn ap Mulkin & 
Margarete uxorvis, & Orvoeni Meyrick KX Ullene Ferch 
Roberti Meredith ve Glyn-lleon, Armigeri, uxovis suw, gut 
hance fenestram fievi fecerunt. 


This Meyrick ap Llewelyn ap Hulkin was the first of the family 
that settled at Bodowen, which family came from Preseruad, and is 
descended from one of the fifteen tribes of North Wales. Meyrick ap 
Llewelyn ap Hulkin had a son Owen, whose son was Hugh ap Owen, 
Esq ; his son was Owen ap Hugh, whose son Sir Hugh Owen, Kt., 
marry’d the daughter and heiress of George Wyrryot, Esq., of 
Orielton in the county of Pembroke; his son was John Owen, 
Esq; whose son Hugh was created Baronet in October, Anno Do- 
mini 1627. He was succeeded by Sir Hugh Owen, Bart. his 
son; and he by Sir Arthur Owen, Bart. his son, now living, who 
marry’d Emme daughter of William Williams, late of Glascoed in 
the county of Denbigh, Bart. The said Sir Hugh Owen, Kt. had 
another son called William, to whom he gave his Anglesey estate of 
Bodowen ; who had issue Hugh, whose neice Ann Owen became 
heir of that estate, and marry’d Sir Hugh Owen of Orielton, Bart. 
father of Sir Arthur Owen, by which marriage the estates were 
united again. 


The present condition of the chapel (a.p. 1846) is, how- 
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ever, different from what it was in the days of Browne 
Willis; the paintings on the roof, which were never of good 
execution, are now much defaced; and the condition of the 
stained glass in its windows, as well as in the chancel window, 
will be perceived from the following description, due to the 
kindness of the present rector, the Rey. J. H. Williams: — 


The windows of Bodowen chapel contain no portraits, but very im- 
perfect remains of three coats of arms. 

In the south window—second lower compartment. Argent, a 
chevron sable between three birds with ermine in their beaks. Crest, 
a white bear pierced with an arrow in the head — “ Honestas optima 
politia.” The other crest and several quarterings lost. In an upper 
compartment, a hawk proper. 

In the south window — third lower compartment. Gules, a chev- 
ron Or between three lions rampant. Gules, a chevron argent between 
three stag’s heads. Argent (query, Azure?) three crowns or. Crest, 
lion rampant or, white bear, as above.— ‘‘Vivit post funera virtus.” 
In an upper compartment, part of a wreath. 

Under the arms is an inscription similar to that on the stone over 
the chapel door, outside, —‘* This chapel was [appointed to be] 
built,” &c. The coat of arms is perfect over the monument, but not 
coloured. 

In the east window of the chapel — Gules, chevron argent between 
three stags’ heads. Argent, chevron sable between three birds with 
ermine in their beaks. Sable, an oak tree proper (with acorns) and 
two arrows or, pointing downwards. — “‘ Vivit post * * *.” In an 
upper compartment, a wreath of leaves and flowers. 

Tn the east window of the church. — In the upper part of the cen- 
tre compartment, the crucifixion, with a man at the side holding a 
cup. Below, a figure in royal robes, ermine collar; in the left hand 
a ball and cross, in the other hand a sceptre; the head lost. 

In the upper part of the northern compartment, the Virgin Mary? 
In the lower part, a female kneeling, with hands raised together in 
attitude of prayer; and before her a man kneeling, very imperfect, 
little more remaining than the hands raised together and one leg. 

In the upper part of the south compartment, St. John? In the 
lower part, a man kneeling, having on his breast a coat of arms; 
argent, three ravens sable. Argent, a chevron or, between three 
lions rampant; behind him a red piece, probably the drapery of a 
female. 

Many pieces of the painted glass, particularly the several quarter- 
ings in the chapel windows, have been transposed (one turned upside 
down) according to the convenience and taste of the glazier. 

By a British MS. it appears that Llywarch ap Bran bore 
a chevron sable on a field argent between three crows with bait in 
their bills. | Hwfa ap Cyndelw bore gules, a chevron between three 
lions rampant or. Oarwed, lord of Twrcelyn, bore sable, an oak 
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proper fructed or, the stem crossed by two arrows saltier-wise, pointed 
upwards. 

This church however, derives its principal interest for the 
antiquary, from the very valuable inscription which is pre- 
_served in it, on the lintel of the southern doorway in the 
nave, and which is the only relic remaining of the building 
which originally stood on the spot but was superseded by 
the present edifice. It has been insufficiently printed by 
Rowlands, in the Mona Antiqua, but the annexed engraving, 
carefully reduced from the storie, may be considered a fac- 
simile of the original :— 














A rubbing of this inscription has been submitted to G. 
Petrie, Esq., R.H.A.; V.P.R.LA. (author of the great work on 
Irish ecclesiastical architecture) and that gentleman has had 
the extreme kindness not only to make the reduced drawing 
from which the above engraving has been cut, but also to give 
the following account of the inscription itself. 


In the decyphering of this inscription I found little or no diffi- 
culty, and my reading of it differs only in a single letter from that 
originally given in Rowlands’ Mona Antiqua, and afterwards in 
Gough’s Camden; but this difference is of some importance. In 
Rowlands the inscription is read thus :— 


Catamanus Rex sapientissimus opimatissimus omnium Regum. 
In Gough’s Camden thus :— 
Catamanus Rex sapientissimus opimutissimus omnium regum. 
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My reading, which I have no doubt is the true one, is as 
follows :— 

CaTAMANUS Rex SAPIENTISIMUS OPINATISIMUS OMNIUM 
Reeum. 


Whether it has previously been thus read by others, or not, I have 
no works by me, nor time at my disposal to determine; I can only 
say that I do not recollect to have seen it so read. 

If any doubts of the genuineness of this inscription were ever 
entertained, and such might naturally have arisen from the very 
barbarous copy of it in Rowlands, I trust they will be now for ever 
dispelled. The forms of the letters found in it throughout, fully 
prove it, in my opinion, as of the seventh century. They are very 
similar, generally, to those in the MS. copies of the Gospels, of the 
sixth and seventh centuries, preserved in the library of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, as well as to those in the Hiberno-Saxon MSS. in 
England of the latter age. And they perfectly agree with those in the 
Trish monumental inscriptions of this period remaining in Ireland, 
while they differ somewhat from those of a later date, as they do also 
from those of the inscription on the Pillar of Eliseg in Denbighshire. 
As interesting examples of this agreement, I may particularly in- 
stance the mode in which the e and x are united in the word Rex, 
and the e and g in Regum, of which we have numerous examples in 
our MSS. and monumental inscriptions. Of the very peculiar form 
of the A, indeed, I have found no examples, strictly corresponding, 
in our monumental inscriptions ; and I can call to mind but few in 
our manuscripts. But this does not, by any means, diminish the 
authenticity, and claim to antiquity, of the inscription ; on the con- 
trary, it supports them, and indicates it to be of an age anterior, at 
least, to the ninth century A form of A, very nearly approaching 
to it is to be found in St. Kilian’s text of the Gospels of the seventh 
age, and one approximating still more closely—indeed, I may ce 
exactly similar to it, in the MS. copy of the Canons of the Iris 
Synod, held in 450, preserved in the Biblioth Col., C.C.C., Oxx., 
and which is supposed to have been written not long after that 
period. Indeed, as Dr. O’Conor, who states, that this form of A is 
found in the book of St. Columbus, of Kills, or rather, as he should 
have stated, of Durrow, well observes, this form belongs more to the 
seventh than to the eighth century.—“‘ Preterea litera A. sic scripta 
seeculum vii. redolet potius quam viil., ut in Dictionario Diplo- 
matico Benedictino Dom de Vaines, Paris, 1774, t.1, Pl. 1, Capital 
des Manuscrits, fig 1.” Rerum Hib. Scriptores, Tom. 1, p. ccxl. 

I shall only add, that in the curious monumental inscription of 
the seventh century, in the church of Penrhos Lligwy, in An- 

lesey, which is also figured in Rowlands, and of which I trust you 
ve procured a rubbing, the A appears to be exactly of the form of 
that in the inscription to Catamanus or Cadvan.! 


1 The church and churchyard of Penrhos Lligwy were examined carefully 
in 1845, but no traces of any such inscription could then be found. 
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A similar rubbing was sent to J. O. Westwood, Esq., (author 
of Paleographia Sacra,) who, with his usual friendly feeling, 
gave an opinion upon this curious inscription. He ob- 
serves : — 


. I am very glad to see the Catamanus inscription, as somebody or 
other thought it (and b perm y it) to be a hoax. Iam convinced 
of its genuineness, and should refer it to the early period, that is, 

before the ninth century. I see no reason why it should not be of 

the seventh. 


As a further illustration of this subject, the following 
passages are quoted from Professor Rees’s learned Essay on 
the Welsh saints. In mentioning Cadfan, he observes :— 


Between the commencement of this century and the synod of 
Brefi, may be dated the arrival of Cadfan at the head of a large com- 
pany of saints from Armorica. He appears to have been a person of 
distinction, being the son of Eneas Lydewig, by Gwenteirbron, a 
‘daughter of Emyr Llydaw, one of the princes of that country. 
Among his companions are mentioned, Cynon, Padarn, Tydecho, 
Trinio, Gwyndaf, Dochdwy, Mael, Sulien, Tanwg, Eithras, Sadwrn, 
Lleuddad, Tecwyn, Maelrys, and several others. As most of these 
were men of princely family and relatives of Cadfan, the analogy of 
other cases suggests that the reason, which induced them to leave 
their country and devote themselves to religion, was the loss of their 
territories: for the Armoricans struggled hard to maintain their in- 
dependence against the Franks, who under Clovis, were at this time 
establishing their dominion in Gaul. Cadfan, after his arrival in 
Wales, became the founder of the churches of Tywyn, Merioneth- 
shire, and Llangadfan, Montgomeryshire; but he is known more 
especially as the first abbot of a monastery, founded by him in con- 
junction with Einion Frenhin, in the Isle of Bardsey, off the western 
promontory of Carnarvonshire...... 

There were some years ago, in the church-yard of Tywyn, two 
rude pillars, one of which, of the form of a wedge, about seven feet 
high, and having a cross and inscription upon it, went by the name 
of St. Cadfan’s stone, and was thought to have been a part of his 
tomb. Engravings of the inscription, as copied at two several periods 
in the last century, are given in Gough’s Camden, from which it ap- 
pears that the letters resembled those used by the Anglo Saxons, but 
the only word legible was the name of Cadfan. As there is a tra- 
dition that the saint was buried in Bardsey, which an obscure passage 
from the poem just quoted, would seem to confirm, it may be judged 
that the stone was merely a rude cross of which similar specimens, 
bearing the names of sainted persons, may be found in other parts of 
the Principality. He has been considered to be the patron of war- 
riors, which countenances the supposition that he led a military life 
in Armorica; and his festival has been celebrated on the first of 
November. pp. 213, 214. 
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The Professor afterwards adverts to the history of Cad- 
waladr, who lived between a.p. 634 and a.p. 664 and says :— 


Cadwaladr, whose reign is commensurate with this interval, was 
the son of Cadwallon, and was the last of the Welsh nation who as- 
sumed the title of chief sovereign of Britain. His power, however, 
was narrowly circumscribed, and in the early part of his reign he 
must have held the situation of a dependent prince; for Oswald the 
Bernician, upon the conquest and death of Cadwallon, is said to have 
extended his government over all the Britons as well as the Saxons. 
After a few years Penda the Mercian revolted, and Oswald was slain 
in battle; upon which occasion it would appear the Welsh recovered 
their independence, as it is not recorded that Oswy, who succeeded 
Oswald as Bretwalda or chief sovereign of the Saxons, exercised the 
same authority over the Britons. It is generally agreed that Cad- 
waladr was of a peaceful disposition ; his life passed without any 
remarkable events; and the venerable historian of the Anglo Saxons, 
who lived in the next generation, does not mention his name. In 
the year 664 a plague broke out, which spread desolation over Britain 
and Ireland, and in the latter country, where it lasted three years, it 
swept away two thirds of the inhabitants. In Britain its continuance 
was much shorter, but great numbers perished, and Cadwaladr was 
one of its victims. P. 299. 


A notion prevailed in the beginning of the twelfth century, and is 
embodied in certain fictitious prophecies of Myrddin, that Cadwaladr 
should te and expel the Saxons from the island, restoring the 


Cymry to their ancient possessions ; but nothing is said of his visit 
to Rome or even to Armorica, and if the words of Nennius, the oldest 
authority by whom he is noticed, be rightly interpreted, he must have 
died of the plague in his own country. He has had the credit of 
sanctity, an Lana apparently of modern growth, and the epithet of 
“ Bendigaid” or “ Blessed” is frequently attached to his name. In 
the Triads he is called one of the three canonized kings of Britain. 
According to tradition he rebuilt the church of Eglwys Ael in An- 
glesey, where his grandfather, Cadfan, had been buried, and which 
after its restoration obtained the name of Llangadwaladr, He is 
deemed the patron saint of Llangadwaladr alias Bishopston, Mon- 
mouthshire, and of Llangadwaladr under Llanrhaiadr in Mochnant, 
Denbighshire, and his festival occurs on the ninth of October. P. 301. 


It will be seen, from these remarks of Professor Rees, that 
the church was originally called Eglwys Ael; and, no doubt, 
the building, which contained the stone commemorative of 
Cadfan, was that erected by Cadwaladr. Cadfan kept his 
court at Caernarvon. The present feast day of the village 
is April 22, which dees not correspond with the decease 
of either Cadfan or Cadwaladr. Meirion, by whose name 
the subordinate chapel was called, was a brother of Einion 
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Frenhin mentioned above. “This wake,” says Professor Rees, 
“has been held on the third of February.” The Orienta- 
tion of Llangadwaladr Church is N.E. by E. 

Near the village is the house of Bodorgan, with its far- 
famed gardens, and the old house of Bodowen, both belong- 
ing to the Meyrick family. H.L.J 





ON THE BRITISH FORTS UPON THE COAST OF 
CAERNARVONSHIRE. 





AttHoucH the somewhat extensive subject of British forts 
and towns has not been studied on a systematic plan through- 
out the Principality, yet enough may be discovered with 
regard to them, from their mere geographical position, to 
show that they constitute an important branch of national 
antiquities. It is much to be desired that a careful examina- 
tion should be made of the several counties, or rather of the 
ancient districts, of Wales with this view; and that the posi- 
tion and extent of all British settlements, whether civil or 
military, should be accurately ascertained. Whoever has 
had much personal knowledge of the unenclosed portions of 
the country,—not so much the rugged sides of the higher 
mountains, as the heath and turfy slopes of the less elevated 
hills—must have been struck with the number of earthen 
works, trenches, carns, and other remains, that have occurred 
to his notice. To examine into all the antiquities of this 
kind, even in a district of limited extent, would require con- 
siderable time; but there is one portion of a county where 
such remains are abundant, the coast-line of Caernarvon- 
shire, that lies open to the inspection of almost any one; 
and upon which the details afforded by the Ordnance maps 
are numerous and satisfactory. Improvements and amplifi- 
cations may be made even upon the information given by 
these maps; for antiquarian knowledge has received such 
an impulse since the time when the survey was carried on, 
that several objects are now known to be British works, 
which were then considered as only natural inequalities of 
the ground. Nevertheless, until a more complete body of 
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information is collected, the maps in question may be taken 
as very safe guides. 

Beginning then at the south eastern corner, at the great 
inlet of the Traeth Mawr, we observe a castell, or small fort, 
on the point of land dividing this inlet from that of the 
Traeth Bach, as a kind of out-post for defending the en- 
trance into the mountain passes. It is probable that some 
of the lesser eminences near Tremadoc were fortified by the 
Britons; but we do not find any notice of them in the 
map. On pursuing, however, the coast-line to the west- 
ward, we arrive at the strong post of Criccieth, where 
a British Dinas, or station of importance, existed previ- 
ously to Edward the First, and which must have been one 
of the chief maritime holds of the early inhabitants. A 
small work, Tomen fawr, lies three miles to the west of this, 
and it would seem probable that the point of Pen y chain 
near Abererch, and also the hills at Pwllheli were used 
as military posts; but we have no notice of them. Near 
Llanbedrog there are one or two places that have the name 
of “castell” mixed up with their local appellations, and the 
lofty point of the hill above that village, though not marked 
as such, is one of the most likely spots in the country for a 
British work to be found. Two forts are to be met with 
near the mouth of the Soch, close to Llangian; and two more, 
one on either side of Mynydd Cilan, which forms the eastern 
point of the formidable Porth Nigel, or Hell’s mouth. It 
may, however, be reasonably expected that several other 
works would be found hereabouts if due search were made. 
A little castell lies above Llanfaelrhys, and on the hill of 
Mynydd Ystum, two miles inland, is the large and strong 
encampment called Castell Odo, one of the most important 
posts in the district of Llyn. The extreme point of Aber- 
daron bears few or no recorded marks of defence: perhaps 
it was too dangerous a shore for even maritime enemies to 
land at, and the Irish or the Danish foes would seek for an 
easier spot; nevertheless this corner of the county requires 
farther searching. Upon running up the rocky and bleak 
coast as far north as Porth Dinlleyn and Nevin, we find no 
traces of British fortresses recorded in the Ordnance map; 
nevertheless, it is almost impossible that some of the small 
ereeks and landing places which occur, should have been 
left without defence throughout an extent of nearly fifteen 
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miles; though it is true that a portion of this district is 
looked over by Castell Odo, and another portion by Carn 
Fadryn. These latter stations, however, could only have 
served as central points of defence, and it may, therefore, be 
expected that out-posts will be found along the line of coast. 
‘The western horn of Porth Dinlleyn is strongly fortified ; 
the end of the rocky peninsula being cut off, by rows of 
trenches, from all approach on the land side; and, with the 
harbour, they must have formed a main point in the ancient 
defence of the country. A small castell is found at the sea- 
foot of the Eifl mountain, at the entrance of Nant Gwrtheyrn 
(Vortigern’s valley), but all the coast from Nevin to Clyn- 
nog was effectually commanded by the large camp or town 
on the eastern summit of the Eifl, decidedly the most re- 
markable British station in Caernarvonshire. A strong 
camp lies on Y Foel, behind Clynnog; and about half way 
between Clynnog and Caernarvon, where an extensive and 
somewhat marshy flat is left without any other means of 
defence, rises a large hill-post at the very water’s edge, 
much eaten into by the force of the waves. This is strongly 
fortified with a double range of encampments made by the 
hand of man, and contains traces of watch places or habi- 
tations, within. Its name is Dinas Dinlle, (see plate,) and 
it has been supposed by some to have been made by the 
Romans; this, however, is more than doubtful. The Ro- 
mans may have used it as an outpost, but the form of the 
works is decidedly British, being suited to the natural shape 
of the hill. 

Pennant in mentioning Dinas Dinlle, says :— 

About three miles, turn to the left, to visit Dinas Dinlle, a vast 
mount of gravel and sand, on the verge of a great marsh, upon the 
shore. On the top is a large area, surrounded by an amazing agger, 
seemingly formed by the earth scooped out of the summit. Within 
are remains of foundations of buildings, of an oblong form, con- 
structed with earth and round stones ; and in one part is a tumulus 
of the same materials. On the outside of the agger, on one part, is 
a very deep ditch, with another high rampart; aud the ground 
towards the base seems every where to have been smoothed by art. 
There is a regular entrance at one end; on the other, the ground 
slopes to the sea, and is quite open, a defence being there needless. 
The waves have made great depredations, and worn on one side into 
a cliff. I must attribute this fortress to the Romans; and am the 
more confirmed in my notion, as I am informed that coins have been 
found here, among which was one of Alectus. The Romans might 
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possibly be induced to form this post, to secure a landing-place for 
any necessaries the country might want; for the entrance into the 
port Segontium is often, even at present, very difficult; much more 
so in the earlier times of navigation. 

That intelligent traveller and able botanist Mr. Thomas Johnson! 
speaks thus of Dinas Dinlle, “ Stationem hic in ipso littore Romani 
milites habuerunt, cujus adhuc satis clara vestigia manent.” Pos- 
sibly there may be another of the same kind; for I find in the old 
maps, both of Saxton and Speed, the name Caer Ierienrode, a little 
lower down, at the mouth of the Llyfni; and by the addition of the 
word Caer, it must have been a fortified place. 

When I made my visit to Dinas Dinlle, I was under the guidance 
of a worthy friend, and learned antiquary, the Reverend Richard 
a (now deceased). He conducted me to his residence at 
Dinas Dinoethwy, about four miles distant. In the way he shewed 
to me Dinas y Prif, or, The Post of the Chieftain; a small camp, 
about forty-four yards square. Each corner is elevated above the 
ramparts; and withinside are foundations of some stone buildings. 
By the name, it might be the summer station of the Roman com- 
mander in chief, resident in winter at Segontium.—Pennant’s Tour, 
vol. ii. pp. 212, 213. 


Two small posts, one called Dinas Bwlan, the other of 
uncertain name, close to Llandwrog, occur in the imme- 
diate vicinity of this larger post. There are several traces 
of Roman occupation in this part of the country be- 
sides Segontium, as might naturally be expected; but there 
are no points of defence along the Caernarvonshire coast 
clearly ascertained to be of Roman construction. At the 
mouth of the Seiont, indeed, and in front of the Roman 
capital of this district, it is supposed that the remarkable 
eminence of Coed Helen was occupied as a place of defence 
for naval purposes; and, indeed, its name may refer to some 
tradition of the kind. 

On the south eastern shore of the Menai we find near Fe- 
lin Hely a strong Dinas or camp commanding the ferry of 
Moel Don, the Porthamel of other times. This was no doubt 
used not only by the Romans, but also by the Anglo-Nor- 
mans, for their passage into Mona; and the Roman road from 
Segontium to Caer Gybi (Holyhead) is believed to have 
started from the shore a little south of this station; never- 


1 An ingenious apothecary, the editor of Gerard’s Herbal. He travelled 
through North Wales in 1639, to collect plants. He published his tour in 
1691, a small volume, under the title of Mercurius Botanicus. He was 
slain in the defence Basingstoke House, in 1644. 
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theless, the form and look of the work are decidedly British. 
Further to the north east is Garth point, above Bangor, where 
a camp may be traced on the north western side of the valley 
in which the town lies, answered by another fort (said to be 
of Anglo-Norman construction) on the opposite side. Whether 
any British posts occurred in the level district overflowed by 
the sea, in the seventh century, and now known as the Lafan 
sands, it is of course impossible to say; but the next British 
station along the present line of coast is that of Braich y 
Dinas, on the summit of Penmaen Mawr; and beyond this 
again none occur till Penmaen Bach is reached, on the top 
of which mountain and its arms, are a small Dinas or fort, 
and the large town and citadel of Castell Caer Seion.* This 
latter position amply sufficed for the defence of the mouth of 
the Conwy on the southern side ; but perhaps the summit of 
the little hill of Bodlondeb was used as an outpost close to 
the water’s edge, and answered to the fortified top of Di- 
ganwy (afterwards an Anglo-Norman station) on the other 
side of the river. The defences of the Conwy were com- 
pleted by the fort of Pen-y-Ddinas on the promontory of 
Llandudno or Great Orme’s Head, that remarkable hill 
which is itself an immense fortress, the Gibraltar of North 
Wales. OTE 





REMARKS ON THE ORIGIN OF THE CELTIC 
NATIONS. 


FROM AN UNPUBLISHED MS. BY F. E. VEMBERGUE, ESQ. 


Tue following historical and ethnographical remarks on the 
Iberians, the Gaels, and the Cymry, have been communicated 
to us, in the most obliging manner, by the learned author. 
The study of ethnography is one in which the savans of 
France and Germany have gained peculiar distinction; and 
its importance with regard to the philosophical study of 
political history, and national polity, can hardly be overrated. 
It is always a subject of peculiar interest to the Welsh anti- 
quary to see the connection pointed out between his own 

1In No. I. this camp is erroneously called Castell Caer Lleion, after 
Pennant. The spelling of the Ordnance map is more correct; and it occurs 


as given in the text of the above article in a poem contained in the Myvy- 
rian Archaiology, vol. i. p. 476.— Epp. Arcu. CAmsR. 
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nation and those related people, who have not now the same 
intercommunications as they formerly kept up; and, with this 
view, the labours of many learned men of the present day 
are directed towards researches of the same kind as the sub- 
ject of the following extract: 


According to an almost unanimous tradition, all the nations of 
Europe have successively come from the centre of Asia, through the 
north-west side of that part of the world. This community of road, 
and other circumstances, are a strong presumption in favour of a 
primitive identity. The different names by which they are called 
are by no means an argument against this hypothesis. All these 
names are epithets by which each migrating horde sought, in its pride, 
to distinguizh itself. These denominations did not establish radical 
differences, but titles of honour, the meaning of which is now well 
understood ; they answer to the qualifications of brave, bold, or 
strong. 

All the nations which inhabit Europe may be traced to a few 
great branches: the Iberian; the Gallic or Celtic; the Germanic, 
which includes the Teutonic, Gothic, and Scandinavian ; and lastly, 
the Slavonian. 

It is not possible, at such distant epochs, to draw divisions and 
separations as clear and as distinct as we now find established among 
the nations of Europe. In a migrating mass of people, the main 
body may have settled in one point, whilst large detachments of the 
same horde would seek a more favourable climate, more fertile lands, 
or, perhaps, more liberty. We find also a great mixture of the prim- 
itive tribes. The Galls, for instance, have retraced their steps to- 
wards the east, whilst the Teutons invaded the countries occupied by 
the Galls. 

History and philology lead us to infer that the Iberians were the 
first inhabitants of western Europe; that the Gallic migration pre- 
ceded the Teutonic; and that the Slavonian was the latest of all. 


Tue Isertans. 


The Iberians appear to have occupied the whole of Spain ; and this 
is proved by a considerable number of names of places, the meaning 
of which is found only in the Iberian language. About seventeen 
hundred years before our era, the Galls, after having spread over a 

eat part of Europe and settled in France, Switzerland, and Britain, 
invaded Spain. They drove the primitive inhabitants into the 
mountains, or became amalgamated with them under the name 
of Celtiberians. One of the districts abandoned by the Iberians was 
pee led by the Galls, and is known to this day under the name of 

allicia. 

Meanwhile two Iberian hordes, the Sicani and the Ligori, flying 
before the conquerors, entered the south of Gaul and established 
themselves there and in Italy, along the coast of the Mediterranean. 
They were, however, soon followed by the Galls, who mustered in 
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at numbers under the collective name of Ambra, or Ombra, the 
art and entered Italy. There they founded the empire of Ombria, 
which was divided into three provinces, Oll-ombria, [s-ombria, and 
Vil-ombria ; this last province became afterwards Etruria. 

The Iberians, still retreating before the Galls, took refuge in Cala- 
bria and Sicily, where they soon became mixed with the Pelasgic 
Siculi (from Dalmatia). There remain, however, to this day descend- 
ants of these the oldest inhabitants of western Europe, I mean the 
Bask, who speak a language totally different from any that ever ex- 
isted in Europe. This language is called by the Bask, “‘ Euscara ;” 
the root of the word is “ Ask ;” from which are derived the names 
of Vascons, Gascons, and Bask. In the transactions of the historical 
and literary committee of the American Philosophical Society, held 
at Philadelphia, Dr. Duponceau states, upon the authority of Ade- 
lung’s Mithridates, that there is a tribe in central Asia, the Grusini- 
ans, whose language appears to have a certain resemblance with the 
Bask, in some of the forms of its verbs, and in its polysynthetic (or 
syntactic) structure. (Polysynthetic structure is that in which the 


greatest number of ideas are comprised in the least number of words.) 

The origin of the Iberians is rather uncertain. Some suppose, 
with some reason, they were a Phenician colony; others, finding a 
slight resemblance between the roots of words in the Bask and 
Coptic languages, are inclined to think the Iberians came from 


Egypt. There is a third hypothesis, (of my own, which I venture 
to suggest.) If the Iberians be not a Phenician colony, they must 
have formed, as it were, the vanguard of all the great migrations from 
the east. It is most probable that these migrations came from be- 
yond the Euxine. Now, it is well known that Georgia was, in the 
most ancient times, called Iberia. May we not suppose, that the 
Iberians of Spain were the first emigrants from Asia, and that, as 
such, having no need to distinguish themselves, they preserved the 
name of their mother country? This hypothesis resting merely 
on a name, I will not dwell upon it, but proceed to the Celts, or 
Galls, which last I consider the generic name; for the word Celtz, 
or Keltze, signifies inhabitant of the forests, and, consequently, only 
wag to one portion of the Galls, who distinguished their different 
tribes by localities; as, for instance, “‘ armorika,” maritime, from ar 
near, muir sea; “Albania” in Scotland, the region of the mountains ; 
“maita,” the plain; ‘‘ Callydonia” the region of the forests, (from the 
Kymric word “ Callydon,” forest, or the Geelic ceiltean, which has 
the same meaning, cavill daoin, people of the forests. 

The Galls, as we have seen, occupied the greatest part of France, 
Switzerland, England, and Ireland; they had conquered Spain; 
founded an empire in Italy ;—they had also spread over Corinthia, II- 
lyria, Pannonia, Epirus, and Thrace, assuming different names; such 
as Carnes, from carn, the Gaelic word for rock ; Tauriskes, from tor, 
mount; ‘ Albania,” also a Gaelic word for mountain. I may observe, 
en passant, that the present language of the last mentioned Turkish 
province contains a very great proportion of Gaelic words. 

For the comparatively modern conquests of the Galls in Italy and 
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Greece, I must refer to the excellent work of Thierry ; the nature and 
object of this sketch do not admit of farther details. I therefore 
pass on to the Cimbri or Kimris. 


CIMBRI. 


The descendants of the Scythians or Asiatic Goths, who settled in 
the northern part of Germany, were known to the Romans under the 
name of Cimbri, (the word Cimber is derived from the Gothic word 
Kimber, a valiant warrior,) and to the Greeks under the name of 
Cimmerii. Their language so resembles the Gaelic, that there can- 
not be the least doubt that they belonged to the Gallic migration, 
and had settled in those countries, whilst the main “cages 
tinued their route westward. Their name has been preserved in 
some of the countries which they inhabited ; one is still called Krim 
or Crimea.. Another of their detatchments, the Boies, which signi- 
fies ‘“‘ terrible,” were established in the country now called Bohemia. 
Those who lived nearer the Rhine were named Bolge or Belgz, 
Kimrice, warlike. 

It is probable that the Cimbri, or Kimris, had lived for many cen- 
turies in what may be called the centre and north-eastern part of 
Europe, when some Scythians (631 s.c.), driven from Asia - the 
Massagetes, fell like a torrent upon the banks of the Euxine and 
Palus Meotis, and penetrated as far as the Araxes, now the Volga. 

The Cimbri did not oppose the invasion of these Scythians; they 
fell back westward and attacked the Galls of Gaul and Britain. 
(Ynis Prydain, Kimrci2?.) They established themselves in different 
ve of Fance, amongst others in Languedoc, where they were 

nown afterwards under the name of Volkes Tectosages (380 B.c.) 
and in Armorika or Britany, where their language is spoken to this 
day. They also conquered the whole of England, drove the inhabi- 
tants into Ireland and Scotland, and occupied their place until, con- 
quered in their turn by the Anglo-Saxons, (fifth and sixth centuries of 
our era) they were forced to seek a retreat in the mountains of Wales, 
where the Cimric language has been preserved to this present time. 

A remarkable and highly interesting proof of the identity of the 
Armorikans and the Welsh was given at a late Eisteddfod which 
took place at Abergavenny in Monmouthshire. 

Two gentlemen from Britany, Messrs. Rio and De Lavillemerqué, © 
attended this festival by order, and at the expense of, the French 
government. They were, as might be expected, received with 
marked attention. But it is impossible to describe the surprise, the 
delight, the enthusiasm, which was excited at one of the meetings, 
when Mr. De Lavillemerqué recited, in the Armorikan language, a 
short poem, composed, I believe, for the occasion, which every per- 
son present perfectly understood. 

As in geology the different strata, with their different fossil remains, 
prove the successive revolutions of the globe, so in philology the Ibe- 
rian, the Geelic, and the Kimric languages, superposed one upon 
another, if so I may express it, are irrefragible proofs of the events 
to which I have briefly alluded. 
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Correspondence, 


DISCOVERIES AT SEGONTIUM. 
To the Editors of the Archceologia Cambrensis. 


PERFEDDGOED, near BANGor, Marcu 5th, 1846. 

GENTLEMEN,— You did me the honour to insert in your first number a 
letter, wherein I sought to describe the recent interesting discoveries made 
at Llanbeblig, (the Roman SEGONTIUM,) near the town of Caernarvon. I 
now propose, with your permission, to resume my narrative at the point where 
it had been discontinued. 

It will be, perhaps, in the recollection of your readers that a singular stone 
shaft had been discovered and excavated, on the south side of the new 
vicarial residence. When my letter to you was written and posted, the 
workmen had not reached the bottom of the shaft, nor did I myself see the 
lowest bottom of it; but it was seen by the Rev. John Jones, the rector of 
Llanllyfni, and described by him in the letter which succeeds mine. It is 
to this learned gentleman, who is, however, not more learned than kind and 
obliging, that we are indebted for the account of the coins, appended by mistake 
to Mr. James Foster’s communication. Mr. Jones was under the impression 
that this stone shaft had been a granary for the use of the Roman garrison ; 
but whether it had originally been constructed to that end, or otherwise, it 
had undoubtedly been used at a subsequent period as a cloaca, or cess-pool, 
as its contents most clearly evinced. Mr. Jones likewise suggested that “the 
substance found at the bottom of it, and having the appearance of tallow, 
was probably corn in a state of decomposition.” Now, with no small diffi- 
dence, I arrive at a different conclusion. The whity matter was not all 
greasy —a great portion looked as if it had taken the consistency of lime ; 
nor was the greasy substance at the bottom only, but also very high up in 
the shaft; in it were embedded many of the articles before enumerated, and 
between it and the lowest greasy substance much inky soil interposed. To 
say nothing of the improbability of corn being found in such a position, it 
seems to me very unlikely that, even if it were grain, articles of refuse 
would be thrown in with it — but very likely that they would be thrown in 
with animal matter, of which I conceive this deposit to be composed. More- 
over, this greasy substance, being wetted and subjected to a strong heat, after 
the method adopted at Pompeii, emits no odour whatsoever ; though were it 
corn, it would be as likely, one would suppose, to give out its characteristic 
smell at Caernarvon as at Pompeii. 

About the time this shaft was discovered, the foundation walls and floor 
of an apartment, undermined with flues, as described in my last letter, were 
brought to light on the opposite, or north side of the new vicarage. The 
whole amount, then, of the discoveries made up to this time were —first, 
the coins; secondly, the cloaca, and its contents ; thirdly, the walls and floor 
ofan apartment. Discovery was now at a stand-still, and likely so to continue, 
when you, gentlemen, kindly made a representation which obtained for us 
from the British Archeological Institute the very liberal grant of £5, to be 
employed in excavating the ground. Accordingly application was made to 
Mr. Thomas, the vicar, for permission, which he obligingly gave, to dig in 
his field; it being understood that any coins, or other curiosities of a port- 
able weight, should be deposited in the Caernarvon Museum, for the ad- 
vantage of the public at large. In addition to this sum of £5, £2 were 
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subscribed by a gentleman favourable to our views, and with this sum of 
£7 in hand, and the promise of £1 additional from you, and another from 
our worthy friend Mr. Dearden, we engaged three respectable workmen, 
and commenced operations. These prefatory remarks seem, for the most 
part, called for, to render the subject intelligible to the mass of your readers, 
and to conduct them fairly, as it were, to the starting point of my narrative. 

The whole area of the vicarial ground may comprise, perhaps, two acres. 
About two thirds of it, and the most elevated portion, are table, on which 
the house stands, and it is included on three sides by a Roman wall, which 
abruptly terminates the level on the east and south sides, at a small distance 
from the vicarage. On the west side it trends at a sharp declination to the 
more distant portion of the Roman wall. It seems probable that this, the 
highest point of Segontiun: — commanding the whole of its fortifications (of 
which fortifications you, gentlemen, can well estimate the original strength and 
great extent)— itself strongly fortified, was the most important portion of the 
whole, perhaps the governor’s residence; and we determined therefore to com- 
mence about the centre of the inclination on the west, or Caernarvon, side. 
Here we opened a trench about twelve feet long by four or five feet wide and 
about six feet deep ; but though the earth was thickly commingled with mi- 
nute fragments of Samian ware, we found nothing worthy of note or preserva- 
tion saving a piece of the above ware representing a figure of Cupid, in bas- 
relief. Our next excavations were made at the spot where the apartment 
with flues had been exposed to view, and here our anticipations were more than 
realised. We have discovered the remains of a Roman villa, or baths. Of 
these a tolerably correct idea may be formed by the study of the accompany- 
ing plan, for which I am indebted to Mr. James Foster, of the National School, 
who has shown much intelligence, and afforded us such substantial assistance 
that I scarcely know how we could have operated successfully without him. 
I shall take the liberty of marking his plan with letters of reference. The 
room A, first discovered, is that of which mention has already been made. 
Judging from the number of its flues, denoted by the dotted lines in the plan, 
this would seem to have been the caldarium, or sweating room. The greater 
portion of it was destroyed by the workmen employed on the new vicarage for 
the sake of the stones on which it rested, but a small portion, sufficient to show 
the construction of the flues, still stands at the south-west corner. The next 
room, B, has also flues at the sides, as indicated in the plan. Next to this 
apartment is the hypocaust, C. That this had been a furnace no one who 
inspects it can for a moment doubt. At the point D there is a narrow pass- 
age for ashes, slanting downwards. E is a wall of large round stones, crossing 
the furnace at that part. F represents a large oval stone fixed in the wall, 
having a central perforation into which, perhaps, a metallic pillar had ori- 
ginally been fixed. G is a wall of well constructed bricks, with a portion of 
a flue passing underneath it in the direction H. I is a small room, probably 
that of the attendant slave, adjoining the hypocaust. The apartment J con- 
tained much dark and sooty matter, together with a quantity of bones, 
principally those of the ox. At the side of the hypocaust K there are the re- 
mains of steps leading to an upper room. The ground L, between the 
buildings and the road, remairs unexcavated, as also does the ground MM 
on the east side, distant about forty or fifty yards from the before mentioned 
Roman wall. Objections were made to our proceeding further in the latter 
direction, by reason of the injury which, it is supposed, would be done to the 
field ; so we set our men to work at a heap of stones near a hedge of the 
adjoining ground, held by Robert Jones, Esq, surgeon, and said to have been 
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the entrance of a passage opened some years ago, and which a workman 
pretended to have explored to the distance of twenty yards. The excavation 
has been carried through the hedge into the adjoining field, and there is now 
exposed to view a beautiful portion of a Roman house ; but as the work is 
still in progress, I must reserve my description of it for a future occasion. 
I will only observe that here, as in the other building, there was in one 
-apartment much dark and sooty matter, and the bones of animals ; so that if 
the building were villas and not baths, these apartments were probably the 
kitchens. I would confine myself as much as possible to a detail of facts, 
from which your readers will draw their own inferences; here and there, 
however, hazarding a speculation, as I conceive myself entitled todo. At 
the same time, I cannot be otherwise than sensible that, as an inexperienced 
chronicler of such events, I have a large amount of indulgence to bespeak. 
To return, then, to our first discovered villa. The height of the walls at the 
highest part, N, may be about a yard, at the lowest about a foot or eighteen 
inches, and they are constructed of red sand-stone, brought, probably, from 
Brynsiencyn, in Anglesey, or from Zvreborth, near Bangor, where red sand- 
stone formations are observable. A few feet from the large room, in the 
direction O, stands the new vicarage, and on the other side of it, and be- 
tween it and the Roman wall, was the granary or cloaca. Of the various 
articles discovered in the two houses, the coins are by far the most worthy 
of observation. These, in number, exceed fifty, of various sizes, metals, and 
periods, and some of them are in a high state of preservation, and very valu- 
able. I send you a correct account of six beautiful specimens, deciphered 
by Robert Jones, Esq., surgeon, of Caernarvon, and Mr. J. Foster, 
by the aid of Mr. Akerman’s work on the coins of the Romans re- 
lating to Britain. I should in justice observe, that from the former 
gentleman’s acumen and good judment, we have derived no small advantage 
in these researches, and he has kindly taken upon himself the trouble of over- 
looking and paying the workmen. The next article worthy of notice is a 
brazen bowl, resembling an ordinary sugar bowl, its diameter at the mouth 
being four inches and a half, and its height two inches. The bottom on which 
it stands is a small flat circle about the size of a half-crown piece. This article 
is in perfect preservation. There is also a bell-shaped plug, one inch high, 
and part of a small chain, which may have been attached to it; also a piece 
of solid iron, thin at one extremity, and hooked, which may have been a handle 
appended to the chain. There are also two glazed counters, or markers, 
formed apparently of chalk or pipeclay, and the halves of three querns or 
hand mills. Add to these sundry small rings, and a number of large iron 
nails, also a portion of a small metallic pipe much corroded, and I believe 
- partially fused, together with a large thin metal button with a broken shank, 
and my catalogue of the upper house will be tolerably complete. The lower 
house, now excavating, has likewise furnished its quota of interesting relics. 
Here were found some of the best specimens of the coins. Here, too, were 
found two red tiles, sixteen inches long, nine inches and three quarters broad, 
and half an inch thick. One of these bears the impress of a shoe or sandal, 
studded with thirty-three large round-headed nails ; another bears the stamp 
of two tiny feet, once the property, doubtless, of some Roman toddler of 
tender years. There are other tiles, eight inches square, together with many 
fragments of large tiles bearing fanciful linear devices. There is also a por- 
tion of the neck and body of a glass vase, of a light blue colour, half an inch 
thick, which, in a perfect state, must have been very pretty. In both the 
houses small fragments of painted stucco afford evidence of former decora- 
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tion; and from the solidity and finish of the houses —the proofs we have 
of the existence of others yet unexcavated — and the range and extent of 
the fortifications, we may reasonably infer that Segontium was once a town 
of considerable magnitude. Here the inquiry naturally suggests itself, “ What 
has become of the stones which formed it? Have they entered into the 
composition of the neighbouring castle and its walls? or are they for the 
most part buried under the tumuli of Segontium?” One problem is at all 
events solved. We now know to 4 certainty of what materials the house 
tops were composed. These Roman slates will not, perhaps, bear an exact 
comparison. with our modern queens and duchesses (technically so called,) 
but they are almost equal to our Jadies, and nearly as well split and dressed. 
It has been conjectured, but on no better authority, I believe, than that of 
Gildas the monk, that Segontium was sacked and burned by the Picts ; but 
whether it was so or not let learned antiquaries determine. It is certainly 
corroborant of Gildas, that wherever we dig we find traces of fire and vio- 
lence. Wood ashes form a stratum of the soil ; broken slates and pottery 
there are in great quantities; and, the coins excepted, scarcely an article dis- 
covered is ina whole and perfect condition. Again, we find. no article of 
bulk, but only those smaller objects which may be supposed to have escaped 
the eye of barbarian rapacity. 

I have only to remark in conclusion, that our work necessarily proceeds 
upon the festina lenté principle. Excavations must be made with great 
caution, and not a barrowful of soil is wheeled out unsifted. The ground is 
resorted to on Sundays by idle boys and full grown destructives, against 
whom, as a protection, we are obliged to pay a watcher. No wonder, then, 
that our original small fund, which has done so much, should be expended. 
That we are now able to carry on these researches is due to the generosity 
of James Dearden, Esq., lord of the manor of Rochdale, who has munifi- 
cently sent us £21; but such assistance would be of no avail, be it remem- 
bered, except for the kindness of Mr. Thomas, the vicar, and others, who 
allow us to dig in their land. 


LIST No. II. OF THE COINS DISCOVERED AT 
SEGONTIUM. 


17 
OBVERSE. 
IMP.C.MAXIMIANVS. P.F. AVG. 


REVERSE. 
A figure, probably Mars, inscription illegible. 


18 


OBVERSE. 
FLAVVAL.CONSTANTINVS.G 
Flavius Galerius Valerius Constantinus Augustus. 


REVERSE. 

PRINCIP!I IVVENTVTIS 
Constantine in a military habit holding two standards. 
In the field S.A. 

In the exergue PTR. 
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19 
OBVERSE. 
CONSTANTINVS. P. F. AVC. 
REVERSE. 
SOLI. INVICTO. COMITI. 
In the field T.F. 
In the exergue PTR. 


20 
OBVERSE. 
CONSTANTINVS.AVG. 


REVERSE. 
BEATA. TRANQVILLITAS. 
with VOTIS.XX. inscribed on an altar. 


21 
OBVERSE. 
D.N. VALEN. S.F. AVG 


REVERSE. 
SECVRITAS. REIPVBLICAE. 
Victory marching off with a garland, and palm branch. 
In the exergae ....S 


22 
The same, but in better preservation. 
In the exergue SNAQP. 
1n the field Q. 


I remain, &c. 
R. R. Parry MEALy. 


To the Editors of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


CarRnaRvoNn, Marcu 10th, 1846. 

GENTLEMEN, — The present excavations on the western slope of Segon- 
tium promise to become even more interesting and valuable than the former. 
The subject seems to have created quite an excitement here, and every 
body is trying to rub off his vandalism. Of one thing (which I had for 
some time suspected) the appearances now presented have convinced me, 
—the purely Roman remains have been tampered with to a very serious 
extent. Not only are there vestiges of prior excavations, but also of exten- 
sive additions and alterations by /ater, certainly by ruder hands. In any 
attempt to elucidate or unravel the puzzling traces, methinks that regard 
should be paid to this circumstance. Are you satisfied of the nature of 
the first portion excavated? Of its being a portion of a hypocaust I en- 
tertain very strong doubts. The Romans, with all their partiality for baths, 
were not perfectly amphibious. I trust that advantage will be taken of 
the present excitement for the re-establishment of our local antiquarian 
society, and for the remodelling of the museum ; both objects of great mo- 
ment to us, and in a sadly deranged state. 

In common with your correspondent “ Arvoniensis,” I have been certainly 
puzzle’ to account for the termination of the walls on the south eastern 
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side, near the castle. My present impression is, that the delineation in 
Ogilby’s map of the part in question is inaccurate ; however, the attractions 
of Segontium are now so superior, that I have found it impossible to afford 
sufficient time for a satisfactory examination. I remain, &c., D. W. 

[For the solution of our correspondent’s doubts, we cannot do better than 
refer him to Mr. Mealy’s highly interesting account given above. One of our 
number was at Caernarvon last winter, and we understand from him that the 
appearances of the flues, which were then only partially excavated, were 
decisive as to their nature. — Epp. Arcu. Camsr. 


OGHAM CHARACTERS IN GLAMORGANSHIRE. 


wv 


NY 


m) 
2B 


To the Editors of the Archeeologia Cambrensis. 


HaMMERSMITH, Jan. 22, 1846. 

GENTLEMEN, — Herewith I submit to your notice a sketch (made from a 
drawing taken last autumn) of a stone standing upon the grass sward at the 
side of the road between Kenfegge and Margam in Glamorganshire, which, 
as you are well aware, has already exercised the ingenuity of the Welsh 
antiquaries, the inscription, by some, having been merely considered as the 
name of a Roman or Romanised Briton, “ PUNPEIUS CARANTORIUS’; 
whilst others on Gibson, in Camden, &c.) have found in these letters 
a genuine Welsh inscription, honorable to the spirit of the ancient inhabitants 
of the Principality. Without entering into this question, I will merely ob- 
serve that whoever will take the trouble of comparing this inscription, with 
reference to the form of its letters, with the Roman inscription upon the stone 
lately dug up at the adjacent Port Talbot, and now lying in the hall of the 
Harbour Master's house there, will not, I think, long hesitate in adopting 
the former of these theories. 

But the more especial object of my sending you this sketch, is to direct 
your attention to certain marks, between two and three inches long, occur- 
ring on the lateral angles of the face of the stone, and which, with much 
deference, I submit are no other than Ogham letters, and which are now for 
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the first time, I believe, proved to exist out of Ireland. That they should 
be found in Wales will not, however, be deemed very surprising when the 
long intercourse between the early Welsh and Irish is taken into considera- 
tion. 

‘Tt will be seen that these marks occur in groups of threes, on the left 
hand angle of the stone; the two lower groups radiating, whilst in all the 
ethers the marks are parallel and horizontal. On the right angle of the 
stone they occur in groups of twos and fives. | Now you will find that the 
grave stone of St. Monachan, at Temple Geal, in Ireland, is marked along 
one of its angles with a series of Ogham strokes arranged in fives—as 
figured by Mr. Petrie in his fine work on the Round Towers of Ireland (p. 
135); and the Ogham stone found at Fortwilliam, in the county of Kerry, 
described by Dr. Todd, (Proceed. Roy. Irish Acad. 1843, p. 411,) has the 
strokes arranged in groups of twos, threes, fours, fives, and sixes. 

It isnot too much to suppose that this Kenfegge stone may have received its 
Ogham inscription long after its Roman one, namely in the sixth or seventh 
century. We have in fact an instance of the use of the Ogham by a Chris- 
tian Irish scribe in the seventh century, in the case of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham’s little Irish copy of the Latin gospel of St. John, at the end of which 
the writer has added his name in Ogham characters, as described by Dr. 
O'Conor in the Bibl. Stowensis. 

I have only to add, that I met with another stone, used as a gate post at 
the east side of the turnpike road about four miles south of Fishguard on the 
way to Haverfordwest, Pembrokeshire, with similar marks at the angles; 
but I unfortunately omitted to sketch it, thinking at the time that the marks 


were only notches made in the stone in order to hold a rope fastened round 
it for more easy removal. I remain, &c. 


J. O. WEstwoop. 


ABBEY OF CWM HIR, IN RADNORSHIRE. 


To the Editors of the Archceologia Cambrensis. 


GENTLEMEN,—In the curious transcript from the MS. account of the Civil 
War in North Wales, in the Wynnstay library, which appeared in your first 
number, is the following strange entry : — 
te The Parl" tooke and burned the Abby of Nant-cwm-hir, in Rad- 
norshire.” 

The abbey of Cwm Hir, with its splendid church, was plundered and 
burnt by Glyndwr, in the reign of Henry IV.; and it is clear that it was not 
re-erected nor inhabited subsequent to the Reformation. Cromwell's sol- 
diers are often made to answer for the antiquarian sins of others. The late 
tasteful proprietor had the church and the oven of the monastery excavated, 
but the latter has lately been levelled by the present owner. 

Military ruins in Wales and the Marches have been sadly mangled and 
neglected. Not long since a great portion of the elevated Keep of Wigmore 
castle, once the proud seat of the princely Mortimer family, was blown 
down in a storm, but no regret was expressed in the vicinity at the occurrence. 
A small subscription would suffice to secure the remaining portion, and also to 
excavate the great hall, wherein the fourth Edward and his queen so often 
“met in state.” The neighbouring castle of Ludlow, although in tolerable con- 
dition, still requires judicious repairs. These two border fortresses are very 
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interesting, and the associations connected with that at Ludlow, render every 
inch of its site hallowed ground. I am, &c., 
Knighton, January 30th, 1846. 


[We shall be particularly obliged to our correspondent for any further in- 
formation about Wigmore castle which he may be able to send us; and we 
may take this opportunity of observing that a complete account of the castel- 
lated remains of each county in Wales (on a larger scale than the valuable 
papers of Mr. J. D. Harding and the late Mr. H. Maxwell, in part iv. of the 
Transactions of the Cymmrodorion Society) would be a valuable work, the 
appearance of which we still hope to witness.— Epp. Arcu. Camsr. } 


HOLY WELLS. 
To the Editors of the Archeeologia Cambrensis. 


GENTLEMEN,—In compliance with “Ab Ithel’s” request, in your last 
number, I hasten to furnish you with some notices of two or three wells 
which seem to have escaped him. 

The first is that of St. George's, in the parish of Cegidog, near Abergeleu. 
Of it Pennant gives us the following account: —“St George had in this 
parish his holy well, at which the British Mars had his offering of horses; 
for the rich were wont to offer one, to secure his blessing on all the rest. 
He was the tutelar saint of those animals; all that were distempered were 
brought, sprinkled with the water, and this blessing bestowed: Rhad Duw 
a sant Stor arnat. ‘The blessing of God and St. George be on thee.’” — 
Tour, vol. ii. p. 336. 

The next is the well of St. Peris, near Snowdon, of which the same 
learned tourist observes : — ‘“ Here is to be seen the well of the saint, en- 
closed with a wall. The sybil of the place attends, and divines your fortune 
by the appearance or non-appearance of a little fish, which lurks in some of 
its holes.” — Vol. ii. p. 158. Gruffydd ab D. Tudur, a.p. 1290 — 1340, has 
some verses, which are printed in the Myvyrian Archaiology, (vol i. p. 477,) 
on the well of St. Cedig, the locality of which I am ignorant of. Perhaps 
some of your other correspondents will be kind enough to point it out. I 
cannot find, however, that there is any express mention made of a well in 
the poem ; its substance seems to me to be briefly this. A person of the name 
of Rhun travelled to a distant land were Cedig dwelt, and there offered a 
precious sacrifice to St. Mary; upon which he received from Cedig a cer- 
tain benefit which the saint was enabled to confer through the mighty word 
of the virgin’s Son. 

In the Cambrian Biography 1 find that Cynvran, son of Brychan, had a 
well at Llysvaen, near Abergeleu, at which it was once customary to offer 
in behalf of diseased cattle, using this ejaculation — Rhad Duw a Chynvran 
lwyd ar y da, — The grace of God and the blessed Cynvran on the cattle.” 
Your well wisher, ELIAN. 

[We have received a communication from another correspondent relating 
to the well of St. George, specified above by “Elian,” and also a well near 
Holyhead. The latter is noticed by Daniell, in his Picturesque Tour round 
Great Britain, and the particulars detailed by our anonymous friend are there 
given. Numerous holy wells are to be met with in Anglesey and Caernar- 
vonshire ; and if our correspondent, “A Lover of Wales,” will favour us 
with information about them, we shall be much obliged.— Epp. Ancu. 
Camsr. | 
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ANCIENT WELSH MUSIC AND POETRY. 
To the Editors of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


GENTLEMEN, — Will you allow me, through the medium of your valuable 
and interesting publication, to hail the appearance of a delightful Welsh 
ballad, entitled, Zhe Maid of Ceven Ydva, by Mrs. P. Llewelyn. Iam 
. really at a loss whether to admire most the Welsh or the translation, both of 
them being so beautiful, simple, and chaste. 

It is gratifying to find ladies turning their minds to Welsh literature and 
Welsh music. I thank them from my heart. There is Lady Charlotte 
Guest, foremost in the rank as a Welsh scholar, bringing into light the an- 
cient Mabinogion, with translations and notes. Then comes Miss Jane 
Williams, of Aberpergwm, as the first Welsh lady that ever published ori- 
ginal Welsh melodies, under the title of Ancient National Airs of Gwent 
and Morganwg. And no sooner did Miss Williams appear, than Mrs. 
Llewelyn astonishes the world as one of the most successful, and the very 
best translators of Welsh poetry. The present translation of hers, Zhe 
Maid of Ceven Ydva, is in the same metre as that of the original Welsh, and 
adapted to an ancient Welsh melody of exquisite sweetness. 

It is to be hoped the good example given by these ladies will be followed 
by many more, and be the happy means of rekindling Welsh nationality, and 
ie of reviving Welsh literature and Welsh music, which have been allowed 
to remain too long dormant, not to say despised and wilfully neglected. 

Nevern, Pembrokeshire, Iam, &c. TEGID. 
March 2, 1846. 


[We have to present our best acknowledgments to the fair authoress of 
the translation above mentioned, for a copy of it set to music. The ancient 
Welsh melody to which the words are adapted, in E flat, is of great 
pathos, and has certain passages in it reminding us of some of the movements 
of the Puritani. The poetry is at once easy and musical in the harmony of 
its words. — Epp. Ancu. Camsr. | 


REGALIA OF WALES. 
To the Editors of the Archeeologia Cambrensis. 


GENTLEMEN, — Your correspondent “Urien” has at page 42 (No. I.) ex- 
pressed himself, I think, with some inaccuracy or oversight. He says Neot 
BROUGHT this treasure into Wales; “but then, on the contrary, a Welsh 
bard says Elen rounp the cross;” and again, “Elen rounp the blessed 
cross.” It appears that these two passages are quoted in contradiction to 
what Ross says of St Neot; but, as far as the words go in the Archeologia, 
the quotations from the Welsh authorities are not contrary to the legend of 
St. Neot. It may be, and I believe is, quite true that Helena found the 
cross, and it may nevertheless be true that St. Neot brought it into Britain, 
(query, Cornwall?) I do not write for the sake of cavilling, or from any 
other wish than to make your work as correct as it possibly can be. Wish- 
ing you success, I remain, Your Unknown FRienp. 


TOMBS AT LLANDUDNO, CAERNARVONSHIRE. 


To the Editors of the Archeeologia Cambrensis. 


GznTLEMEN, — I am glad to be able to answer the question of “An Anti- 
quary,” (No. I. p. 83,) respecting the coffin slabs in the old church at Llan- 
ARCHZOL. CAMB. VOL, II.] T 
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dudno. When I visited the venerable spot in April, 1843, I found them 
inside, resting against the wall, with no further damage than that they were 
broken across into three or four parts. I spent the whole morning in restor- 
ing them to their original position, which, with the assistance of an embryo 
antiquary of fourteen, I was able to accomplish successfully ; and I trust that 
they will be permitted to remain so without being disturbed. It seems that 
they were taken up when the churchwardens removed the communion table 
and rails, under the flooring of which they lay, to the school room at the 
bottom of the hill, which was fitted up for divine service during the building 
of the new church. 

I should wish that one of your architectural correspondents would care- 
fully examine the ruins of Gogarth, the history of which is completely buried 
in the deepest obscurity. Though said to have been a palace of the bishops 
of Bangor, I am inclined to suppose that an extensive establishment once 
existed there, as a large church may be traced there, the walls of which still 
remain to the height of several feet on the north side. Immediately below Go- 
garth was the extensive plain which formed the territory of Helig ab Glanawg, 
extending as far as Bangor, and which was overwhelmed by the sea in the 
sixth century. ‘Tudno was one of the sons of Helig, and the founder of the 
church of Llandudno, on the mountain, which most probably formed a por- 
tion of his father’s possessions. I am yours obediently, Lt. C. 

March 10, 1846. 

[This is a valuable piece of intelligence, for which we are much obliged 
to our unknown correspondent. The author of Mona Medieva hopes to 
visit Llandudno next June, and to make the requisite survey of the remains 
both there and at Gogarth ; but will be glad to enter into previous commu- 
nication with L]. C. on the subject, or to accompany him thither. We call 
the attention of the Archdeacon and of the Rural Dean of the district to the 
state of the tombs. Those functionaries are bound to see that proper care 
is taken of the time-hallowed ruin, and of the tombs in question. The church 
is now nearly unroofed, and we believe totally neglected — thereby consti- 
tuting a strong reproof against the vigilance of the proper authorities. What 
though a new building has been erected in another place to suit a new pur- 
pose, is the ancient edifice therefore to be destroyed? The same reason 
may serve a future generation for the unroofing and desecrating of Bangor 
cathedral, when once it ceases to be the special see of a Bishop. — Epp. 
Arcu. Cams.] 


CELTS OF BRITANY. 


To the Editors of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


GENTLEMEN, — Although the communications between Wales and Britany 
are more frequent at present than they used to be, and although some dis- 
tinguished savans from the other side of the channel have attended our 
Eisteddfods, yet it seems to me that we do not sufficiently remember the 
curious fact that within the kingdom of France there is a Celtic population 
occupying a much larger tract of country than their brethren do in this; and 
that, as far as I can learn, the Celtic language, or one of its dialects, is spoken 
there by a greater number of people than in the British islands. I am 
drawing the comparison only between the Cymry of Wales and the Armori- 
cans, — not including the descendants of the Gaels in either country. It 
may be perhaps interesting to some of your readers to see a statement in 
figures upon this point, and I therefore send you the following extracts ; 
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one from the Almanach Royal for 1838, an official French publication, the 
other from the last census of Wales in 1841. 

I leave your readers to infer from it that the antiquities, the history, and 
the traditions of Britany must present many topics of interest to all Welsh- 
men. 
Almanach Royal, 1838. 


EXTENT AND POPULATION OF THE FRENCH PROVINCE OF BRETAGNE. 
Départements de ctare: Population. 
Finistére 546,955 
Cotes du Nord 744,073 .... . 605,563 
Ille et Vilaine 669,482 ...... 547,249 
Morbihan 681,704 449,743 
706,285 470,768 





3,494,878 2,620,278 
Or 9,642,833 acres. 


Census of Wales, 1841. 

Counties. Extent in Acres. Population. 
Anglesey .......... .... 50,891 
Brecon 55,603 
Cardigan 68,766 
Caermarthen. .......... 106,326 
Caernarvon 81,093 

88,866 
66,919 
Glamorgan 171,188 
Merioneth .... 39,332 
Montgomery 69,219 
Pembroke 88,044 
25,356 





5,206,900 911,603 
758,484 341,279 





5,965,384 1,252,882 





I remain, &c. 
Pembroke, 29th January, 1846. A CamBrian. 


CILCAIN CHURCH, FLINTSHIRE. 


To the Editors of the Archceologia Cambrensis. 


GENTLEMEN.—Y our readers, in common with all who take an interest in 
ecclesiastical architecture, will be glad to hear that the work of restoration 
at Cileain church is now nearly complete, and the manner in which it has 
been done reflects the highest credit upon Mr. Ambrose Poynter, the archi- 
tect employed. And, perhaps, you will allow me to take this opportunity 
of correcting an error which crept into the columns of the last number of 
the Archeologia Cambrensis. You would, no doubt, be sorry to withhold 
from the chief promoter of this good work the meed of praise, to which 
he is so justly entitled. The subscriptions have been collected entirely 
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through the exertions of Llewellyn F. Lloyd, Esq., of Nannerch, who is a 
large proprietor of land in the parish of Cilcain, the list being headed by 
Col. M. Williams, the i proprietor, with the handsome donation 
of £50. Mr. Lloyd has also made himself responsible for the whole expense 
incurred, amounting to upwards of £500; and as the contributions fall 
short he is likely to be a considerable loser, unless he is more liberally sup- 
ported. I feel that an appeal will not be made in vain, through your columns, 
to the lovers of Church Architecture. They will consider it a privilege to 
contribute a trifle towards rescuing from decay the beautifully carved roof 
that once was the ornament and glory of Basingwerk Abbey. Donations 
will be thankfully received by Mr. Molineux, at the National Provincial 
Bank of England, Mold. —I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
A CHURCHMAN. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have again to apologize to our numerous friends and correspondents for the 
non-appearance of several interesting papers and letters, some of which we are 
obliged to postpone for want of room, and some reached us too late for publication 
in the present number. In general all communications should be addressed to us 
at least one month previous to the day of publication, and as much earlier as may 
be. We are then able to devote more time to the examination of what our friends 
so kindly contribute. Any sketches and long articles that may be sent to us should 
be forwarded as soon as possible, in order that we may make due preparations for 
their insertion, without being hurried. No communication can ever come too late 
for perusal, but it cannot always be inserted in the next number.— THE EpirTors. 





Miscellancous Antiquarian Protices. 


A discovery of a considerable quantity of Roman pottery, bricks, &c., and 
of some coins, has been lately made at Usk, in digging for the foundations 
of the new gaol. This confirms the supposition of the station of Burrium 
having been at this spot. We shall be glad to receive farther information 


about these discoveries, from some of our Monmouthshire correspondents. 


We understand that what appears to be a stone matrix for casting bronze 
celts, and other warlike implements, has been lately found in Anglesey. 
The stone is a parallelopiped of about eight inches by three inches square ; 
and on the four long sides are impressions about six inches long, sufficiently 
deep for the purpose. We have not seen any finished sketch of this curious 
article; but if it should prove to be what is here supposed, the discovery 
would be one of much importance. 


The church of Penmynydd, Anglesey, is going to be thoroughly repaired, 
and the Tudor tomb within it removed to the founder’s chapel, and protected 
from farther damage. This splendid monument is the only tomb extant of 
the Tudor family previous to their elevation to the throne of England ; and 
therefore may be almost looked upon as crown property. At all events it 
commemorates one of her Majesty’s direct ancestors, and it is as worthy of 
preservation from its intrinsic beauty as any in Westminster abbey. It is an 
altar tomb of the fourteenth century, with a knight and a lady recumbent 
upon it, of the purest alabaster, and of exquisite design. A small local sub- 
scription has been set on foot to aid in the restoration of the tomb and the 
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church ; but, if this notice should meet the eye of any one entitled to make 
such a suggestion in the proper quarter, we hope that it may induce the 
crown officers to come forward and give a small grant, for what in reality 
ought to be done at their sole expense. In this parish are the remains of 
Plas Penmynydd, the principal residence of the Tudor family, when her 
present Majesty's ancestor, Queen Catherine of England, fell in love with and 
married the handsome young Welshman. An engraving of the tomb in 
question is to appear in our pages at a future period, among the illustrations 
of Mona Mediceva. 


A most interesting paper on some remains of ecclesiastical architecture 
in Cardiganshire, has been lately read before the Oxford Architectural So- 
ciety, by W. Basil Jones, Esq., B.A, secretary to that body, and has been 
published by the society in its usual bulletin. With all possible respect for 
that excellent society, by which so much good has been effected for the 
cause of archeology, and though under obligations to it for kindness received, 
we beg leave to inform its members that henceforth we claim the right of hunt- 
ing after antiquities all over the Welsh mountains, and that, as courteously 
as we can, we warn them and all similar trespassers off our preserves. 


We are desired to state that the Earl of Cawdor is the proprietor of Kid- 
welly castle in Caermarthenshire, and not the crown, as is implied in our 
first number, p. 82; and also that his lordship has never scrupled to secure 
from dilapidation this ancient Duchy (of Lancaster) castle. 


AncriENT CHINESE SEALS FOUND IN IRELAND. —At a meeting of the 
Natural History and Philosophical Society, held at Belfast on the 13th of 
December last, Mr. Getty mentioned the small porcelain seals found in 
Ireland, long suspected, but now proved, to be Chinese. The history of 
these is enveloped in obscurity. They have a written character on the base 
of each, and are small cubes with a monkey as a handle. At one time it 
was doubted whether the marks on the base were characters. An eminent zo- 
ologist had declared the animal to be the Chinese monkey, and Sir J. F. 
Davis had decided the inscriptions to be “perfectly recognisable as the an- 
cient seal character of China, often used at the present day on the seals of 
public and private persons.” Mr. J. H. Smith read a paper on it some time 
ago in the Royal Irish Academy. He also had casts made of many of these 
seals, some of which are in the Belfast museum, as well as two of the original 
seals. In Belfast, Mr. J. W. Murphy has been diligently pushing the in- 
quiry, and is anxious to ascertain the history of every one found in Ireland 
up to the present period, so that their identity may be determined beyond 
doubt. Mr. Getty read an interesting memoir furnished by Mr. Murphy, 
and exhibited a great variety of casts made as well from the Irish seal as 
modern Chinese, many of which, formed of steatite, have been brought to 
Europe, but none at all identical in material with those found in Ireland. 
The character, too, of the Irish, is of a more ancient form. Mr. Getty, from 
the valuable donation lately made to the museum by G. A. Thomson, Esq. 
exhibited several of the modern seals, as well as various public documents, &c. 
bearing a stamp on them in the seal character. He also exhibited several 
beautiful carved works, in sandal wood, having small seals on them, from 
Mr. Murphy’s collection. Extracts were also read from a letter from Mr. 
Comelate at Hong-Kong, giving a translation of the impression on one of the 
Irish seals, obtained by the Rev. Mr. Gutzlaff, the secretary to the govern- 
ment, from a learned Chinese — other Chinese afterwards read it and gave 
the same interpretation. General D’Aguilar had also requested Mr. Come- 
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late to present to the museum a print of the Goddess of Mercy, given to him 
by the Buddist priests of the Temple of Fo, in Amoy, having on it impres- 
sions of two seals in the same character. This communication was interest- 
ing as the first actual interpretation by a Chinese scholar, and fixes beyond 
doubt the fact of the seals found in different parts of Ireland being Chinese, 
however singular it may appear. 


To GENEALOGIsTs. — A correspondent requests us to obtain some inform- 
ation for him concerning “ the family of Sir William Griffith of Penrhyn (or 
as it is sometimes called, Pentrim,) in North Wales, (Caernarvonshire ?) 
whose daughter Janet married John Philipps of Picton. And also concern- 
ing Elizabeth, daughter of Richard Fletcher of Bangor, who married Morgan 
Philipps of Picton. These persons were the father and grandfather of the 
first Sir John Philipps of Picton Castle, who was the immediate progenitor 
of the late Lord Milford, Sir W. Laugharne, the Rev. H. Philipps of Fittle- 
ton, and his brothers.” Another correspondent says, — “In the life of Dr. 
John Donne, Dean of St. Paul’s, London, it is said that he was son of a 
merchant of London, descended from an ancient Welsh family. As I am of 
the same name, and a native of the Principality, and have never ascertained 
how that connexion stood, his ancestry traced by one of your correspondents 
would be very acceptable.” 


Our readers will find announced in another place the formation of the 
London Genealogical Society, and also the intention of that body to proceed 
to make a new heraldic visitation of Wales. Whatever may be the condition 
of our heraldic knowledge of other epochs, there is no doubt that a correct 
visitation for the present day would be highly desirable; and we therefore 
wish the promoters of this undertaking all success. 


Tue Myvyrian ArcualoLocy.— The editors of the Archeologia Cam- 
brensis have coalesced with Mr. W. Rees of Llandovery in their plan of 
publishing a new edition of this work —an idea previously entertained, and 
partly acted upon, by that gentleman. Mr. Rees intends bringing out the 
new edition under the auspices of the Welsh MSS. Society; but as some 
correspondence is now going on with Professor Meyer and other learned 
Celtic scholars upon this subject, the final proposals for the new edition will 
not beissued until the appearance of No. III. of the Archeologia Cam- 
brensis. 


The Heratpic Visitation or WaLEs, by Lewys Dwnn, has not yet been 
issued to the subscribers, (fortunate people, those who have been in time to 
get their names put on the rapidly closing list,) owing to some important ad- 
ditions for several counties, (as we understand.) In order to satisfy the im- 
patience of antiquaries to know the nature of its contents, we had intended 
to print the tables given in Mr. W. Rees’s circular; but we are forced to 
abandon this idea for want of room. 


LLANDAFF CATHEDRAL.— A most eloquent address from the pen of the 
late lamented Dean of Llandaff has been published in that diocese, calling 
upon the public to subscribe towards the fund for restoring and completing 
the Cathedral Church. This call has been responded to in a noble manner, 
and the amount subscribed is stated to be upwards of £2000 by the Clergy 
alone of the diocese, and £270 by the clergy of other dioceses. The Bishop 
of Llandaff heads this honourable list with a donation of £500; we hope to 
hear that the Laity do not intend to let the Clergy bear the heat and burthen 
of this task by themselves; and indeed we doubt not but that the spirit of 
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South Wales, will prompt the doing of good deeds. After a brief sketch of 
the history of Llandaff Cathedral, the Dean appends the following remarks, 
in the spirit of which we are sure that our readers will join as heartily as 
ourselves. 

To that natural enquiry “ What have you done for yourselves ?— How far have 
you - your own shoulders to the burthen? we answer— we have done what we 
could. We have at our own capitular cost, placed a new covering of lead over the 
whole of the roof of the Cathedral, the aisles, and the chapel. e have raised a 
new ceiling within ; we have also, from our own private, as well as from capitular 
resources, assisted by the clergy and some leading persons of the diocese, effected 
the restoration of the Welsh chapel, in a manner entirely approved by competent 
judges and men of taste. 

Our desire now is to carry on the work of improvement in the Cathedral at large. 
How far this desire may be accomplished must depend upon the extent of our 
means. LEarnestly do we —_ that your liberality may enable us to effect a com- 

lete restoration of the beautiful and venerable fabric ; but, should our funds prove 
insufficient for the immediate execution of that purpose, we are justified in expecting 
that enough may be collected, not only to execute the extensive improvements now 
in hand, but to carry forward its gradual restoration upon a settled and uniform 
plan, and in a — of architecture, corresponding with the noble remains of the 
ancient edifice. hat may then remain unfinished may be completed by the piety 
of those who follow us in the good work. Care being studiously taken to do nothing 
ourselves which they may wish undone ; but, on the contrary, to leave them an ex- 
on, which shall at once guide and encourage them in prosecuting the same 

lesign. 

That wishes and efforts having such an object in view will be met by the public 
with a willing heart and a liberal hand, we entertain no doubt. We are far from 
reflecting upon the want of taste of our predecessors, who, near a century ago, re- 
fitted the church for Divine Service, after it had lain 30 years in ruins. They did 
what they could, according to the style of that age — when the arts and, more es- 
pecially, architecture were in this country at the lowest ebb. We are anxious to 
remedy those defects. We appeal to an age far more wealthy and far better taught, 
to supply us with funds, which they may be sure will now be applied with equal 
zeal, but with infinitely better effect. e call upon the lovers of our Reformed 
Church to lend a friendly hand to this } sn work—to help us when struggling in 
a good cause—labouring to change a disfigured, but still a venerable structure, into 
a form worthy of its solemn and holy purposes, and corresponding with the dignity 
of a Cathedral Institution. Without such aid the object is unattainable. We 
shall still, indeed, make the attempt, —let in not be said that you looked on with 
indifference, and that in consequence of that indifference our attempt has been 


unsuccessful. 
WILLIAM BRUCE KNIGHT. 


We were mis-informed when we stated in No. I that the Caernarvon 
Museum “had fallen to pieces ;” we have since beheld it with our own 
eyes, not in pieces, but buried deep in dust, — and what is worse, oblivion. 
As, however, there is every prospect of it, being resuscitated, together with 
an efficient local Antiquarian society, we shall live in hopes of better 
accounts, 


Two silver coins, one apparently of Alfred, and both certainly Saxon, in 
an extraordinary state of preservation, have been recently dug up in the 

rden of the Vicarage-house, near Bangor Cathedral, and have been most 
Kindly communicated to us by the Rev. J. Hamer, Senior Vicar. We hope 
in No. III. to be able to give an illustrated description of them. 


We recommend all persons anxious to complete their sets of the 
Archeologia Cambrensis to purchase without delay the first number, if they 
are not oesily possessed of it. Copies are still on sale; but these will 
soon be made up into the first volume of the work, and then detached num- 
bers will no longer be at the service of the public. 
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[Owing to the unexpected pressure of matter furnished for the present Number, 
we are obliged to postpone the reviews which we had intended to make of some valu- 
able books that have been kindly sent to us. We hope that our friends will accept 
this apology for what might otherwise seem want of attention upon our parts.— 
Epp. Arcu. CAMB.] — 


1. An Essay on THE INFLUENCE OF WELSH TRADITION UPON THE LiTER- 
ATURE OF GERMANY, FRANCE, AND ScANDINAVIA.—Translated from 
the German of ALBERT ScnuuuLz, Author of the Life of WoLrran 
Von Escuensacn, &c., &c. W. Rees: Llandovery. 


This Essay obtained the prize of eighty guineas, awarded by the Society 
of the Abergavenny Cymreigyddion, at their Eisteddfod in 1840. In at- 
tempting an analysis of this remarkable work, we feel that we cannot do 
better than borrow the words of Chevelier Bunsen, the Judge on that 
occasion. 


The author’s general view of tradition is exposed in the introduction. According 
to these principles he establishes in the first chapter that Arthur has been, 
with an element of fiction progressively changing, the national hero of Wales, 
from the year 600, to the year 1066, or the epoch of William of Malmesbury. He 
tries to prove in the same manner, in his second chapter, that the formation of the 
arg tales of the Knights of the Round Table, took sar in the second period, 
rom 1066 to 1150; or, from the time of William of Malmesbury to the beginning 
of French and German romance. And here he brings under discussion the 
relative claims of Wales and Britany ; showing the superiority of the second for 
the formation of the poetry about most of the knights of Arthur, and of all the 


personages wegen ge: | to his court, as he has established in the first chapter the 


superiority of the Welsh claims for the traditions respecting King Arthur person- 

it is to the third period, from 1150 to 1500,—or, from the dawn to the last 
glimpse of romance in France and Germany, that the author ascribes, in the third 
chapter, the formation of the poetry of the Graal, in the romances of Titurel and 
Parcival. And here he enters into a complete critical analysis of the latter (the 
first ever given), in order to prove that it consists of two heterogeneous elements ; 
one taken from the Kymri sources, brought only in our days to light, as such, in 
the important Mabinogi, published by Lady Charlotte Guest ; the other a religious 
one, which, according to him, originated in Provence and in Spain, indicating a 
remarkable connexion with the symbolic institution and rites of the Knights 
Templars. .... Of the two remaining chapters, the first (fourth chapter), con- 
siders the influence of Welsh poetry on the form of the poetry of the middle ages, 
as the preceding researches had established the influence on its materials. Re- 
jecting the opinion of the Arabic or Roman origin of rhyme, he endeavours to 
prove that rhyme is undoubtedly the invention of the Celtic race. He illustrates 
this assertion by a very judicious selection of facts and evidences. 

The last, or fifth chapter, discussing the nature of the Scandinavian traditions, 
particularly the Icelandic, and their connexion with the nature of the most ancient 
Anglo-Saxons, as exhibited principally by Beowulf, establishes their originality, 
fixes their respective age, and shows that those elements in Scandinavian literature 
which regard the Arthurian cyclus, have the least claim to originality, as they are 
entirely separated from their own ancient traditions, and evidently taken from 
the French and German romances. , 

If the investigation of the fourth chapter cannot well be said to be excluded by 
the words of the prize question, nor unimportant for the solution of the great 

roblem of originality and relative isteutatl dafhouics of Welsh traditions on the 
iterature of Europe ; the object of the last chapter is directly indicated by the 
words of that question. The conclusion of the whole treatise shows the bearing 
of the results obtained, upon the general history of European literature and 
civilization. 

We ought to mention that the arrangement alluded to by Chevalier 
Bunsen, as existing in the original manuscript, has been somewhat altered 
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in the English translation, the three Arthurian periods forming but one 
chapter. An appendix and addenda have been also added. Surely a 
work like the present, coming as it does, from a learned foreigner, ought to 
remove some of the sneering doubts, which so many affect to entertain as 
to the real merits of the ancient literature of Wales, and induce them to 
come forward to promote the laudable objects of the Welsh MSS. Society. 


2. Barzaz-Breiz: CHants PopuLaIRes DE LA BretaGne, &c. Par Tu. 
HERSART DE LA VILLEMARQUE. Paris, 1845. 2 vols. 12mo. Delloye. 


The writer of the essay just noticed, gave us to understand in it, 
that “the Comte de la Villemarque, had promised the publication of an 
important, and of its kind unique, series of ancient Breton traditions, which 
have been preserved upwards of ten centuries, and which still exist in the 
mouth of the people.”—(p. 27.) And here we have already the third 
edition of the work; no mean evidence, at any rate, of its popularity. In 
consequence of the reciprocity of feeling and manners which formerly 
existed between the Welsh and Bretons, this book is calculated to throw 
considerable light upon difficult passages and obscure allusions in our early 
compositions, even as the distinguished editor derived no small assistance 
towards elucidating his arguments from our primitive bards. With that 
view we especially recommend it to the notice of our Cambrian antiquaries. 
The songs are on different subjects, and written in various dialects ; some are 
extremely simple and beautiful. They are accompanied by a French 
translation ; but a native Welshman would hardly require any translation 
at all, for where is the material difference between the opposite stanzas 
following ?— 


BRETON. 


Gwell eo gwin gwenn bar 
Na mouar ! 


Gwell eo gwin gwenn bar. 


Gwell eo gwin nevez, 
Oh! na mez ; 
Gwell eo gwin nevez. 


Gwell eo gwin ar Gall 
Nag aval ; 

Gwell eo gwin ar Gall. 

Goad ruz ha gwin gwenn 


Eunn aouen ! 
Goad ruz ha gwin gwenn. 


WELSH. 
Gwell yw gwin gwyn bar! 
Na mwyar ! 
Gwell yw gwin gwyn bar. 


Gwell yw gwin newydd, 
O! na medd ; 
Gwell yw gwin newydd. 


Gwell yw gwin Gal 

Nag aval ; 
Gwell yw gwin Gal. 
Gwaed rhudd a gwin gwyn 


‘Yn awon (avon) ! 
Gwaed rhudd a gwin gwyn. 


3. Tue History or Kineton, witH AN APPENDIX, by a Member of the 
Mechanics’ Institute, Kington. 8vo. pp. 303. Humphreys, Kington; 
Williams, London. 1845. 

This work contains an historical and descriptive account of Kington and 
neighbourhood, in the county of Hereford ; and although the place is at 
present within the English borders, yet it is on the Welsh side of Offa's 
Dyke, and formerly constituted part of one of the Lordships Marcher of 
Wales, and therefore a notice of it is deemed an appropriate article for the 
Archewologia Cambrensis. 

_ The work is divided into fifteen chapters, and an appendix; and the 
title of the first chapter is, Etymology and History of the Town and Manor, 
which commences as follows :— 


The name of the town is written in ancient documents in various different 
1A bunch. 
ARCHZOL, CAMB. VOL. I.] U 
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ways ;—as Chingtune, Kingstown, + Kynton, Kinton, Kincton, Keinghton, 
and Kington; the latter of which, and the most usual at present, is the correct 
oue, having been given to it in honour of King Edward the Confessor, who ob- 
tained property in the district in the eleventh century. (p. 1.) 

We are then informed that the inhabitants of the district, when Britain 
was invaded by the Romans, were called Silures; who lost their name 
when their country was subdued by the Saxon arms, and the district be- 
came part of Ferregs or Ferlex, being the tract of country between the 
Severn and the Wye, and comprehending the present counties of Hereford 
and Radnor. The work then proceeds :— 


About the year 560, it was conquered from its possessors by Caradoc Vraichoras, 
Earl of Glocester, previous to his going further westward, and obtaining by con- 
quest the sovereignty of the country of Brecknock. And it appears that the 
government of the district of Kington remained in the princes of Heocknesk until 
they were dispossessed of it by Earl Harold in the eleventh century. In the 
— 1055, the 13th of the reign of Edward the Confessor, Griffith ap Llewelyn, 

rince of North Wales, having been excited and assisted by Algar Earl of Chester, 
assembled his forces, attacked the English and made an inroad into Herefordshire, 
When within two miles of Hereford, he was opposed by Ralph Earl of Hereford, 
who had raised what troops he could to stop his progress. The consequence was 
that a battle was fought, the issue of which was for some time dubious ; but at 
length the Welsh were successful ; a tumultuous pursuit took place, and the two 
armies entering the city together, the whole became a scene of pillage and slaughter. 
The battle took place on the 24th day of October, and it is probable that the 
inhabitants of Kington assisted the Welsh, who were then their countrymen, on 
this memorable occasion. King Edward being informed of these proceedings, 
which were so disastrous to his subjects, caused a great army to be collected at 
Glocester, the command whereof was given to Harold, Earl of the West Saxons, 
which the Welsh Prince dreaded, and retreating into North Wales, left the 
country at the mercy of the victors. 

Harold, having driven the hostile army from the district of Kington, from 
political motives and by way of revenge for the aid afforded to his enemies, dis- 

ossessed the land-proprietors of their estates, and divided them between the King, 

imself, and the officers of his army. What the name of Kington was previously, 
is not known ; but the place, as well as many others in the surrounding district, 
obtained at that time, a new appellation as well as a new proprietor; it was 
deprived of its ancient Welsh name, and the present English one given in its 
stead. 

It is to be observed that, although Kington and the surrounding district had the 
names of the places and their land-proprietors changed by the proceedings of 
Earl Harold, the royalty was permitted to remain to the Prince of Brecknock ; 
who at that time was Maenarch ap Dryffin, and was the 12th in succession from 
his ancester Caradoc Vraichoras before mentioned. The territories of Bleddin ap 
Maenarch, Prince of Brecknock, the son of the preceding, having been invaded by 
the Norman chieftain, Bernard Newmarch, a battle was fought between the con- 
tending armies, near Brecknock, in the year 1092, in which the Welsh Prince was 
slain, and his troops defeated. In consequence of the victory gained by Bernard, 
he succeeded to the government of the district, and Brecknock with its depen- 
dencies became one of the Lordships Marcher and subject to an English Lord. 
Bernard Newmarch, after the defeat and death of Bleddin, proceeded to distribute 
the domains he had acquired agreeably to the feudal system then prevailing, re- 
serving to himself the principal parts, among which was Huntington and Kington, 
with the seigniory of the whole. To strengthen his interest among the Welsh, he 
married Nest, grand-daughter of Griffith ap Llewelyn, Prince of North Wales, 
before mentioned, by whom, besides other children, he had a son, Mahel, anda 
daughter, Sibil. He died in the reign of Henry I. Pp. 3—5. 


The work proceeds to relate the particulars of the several lords of the 
district in succession, descendants of the said Sibil, until the reign of Henry 
VII., when the lordship was possessed by Edward, Duke of Buckingham, 
who being charged with high treason was beheaded in 1521, and in the fol- 
lowing year an act was passed for his attainder, whereby his property was 
confiscated and fell to the Crown, in whose possession it remained until 
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1564, when Queen Elizabeth granted it to Sir Ambrose Cave, Knt., on con- 
sideration of having received the sum of £1,328 5s. 11d. Particulars of 
the subsequent Lords of the Manor are given in succession to the present 
day. 

The second chapter gives a description of the town, its streets, and prin- 
cipal houses and population. In the third we have an account of public 
buildings, as workhouse, national school, gas house, bridges, and public 
offices. The fourth chapter relates to the government of the town. The 
fifth, its trade and commerce. The sixth, its accommodations. The seventh, 
itsamusements. The eighth, its societies; including religious, literary, cha- 
ritable, and social. The ninth gives a description of the church, with parti- 
culars of all the monumental inscriptions in the church and churchyard. 
The tenth has respect to other religious institutions and buildings. The 
eleventh gives particulars of the several charitable establishments, which are 
numerous and important. The twelfth mentions the local customs, and some 
remarkable occurrences. The thirteenth has principal reference to the agri- 
culture of the district. The fourteenth relates particulars of the principal 
seats and remarkable places in the neighbourhood. And the fifteeenth con- 
tains a poetical description of the town and district, written in the year 
1785. The appendix consists of several ancient and curious documents 
relating to the Manor; and the work concludes with an alphabetical list of 
the names, residence, and profession of the several householders living at 
the place. 

From the mention of these numerous particulars, may be inferred the 
extent and variety of the information contained in the work, and the in- 
dustry and diligence of the author in collecting and recording so much that 
is important and interesting. The title page informs us that he is a member 
of the Mechanics’ Institute established in the town, and by the accomplish- 
ment of his undertaking he has set an example, worthy of imitation by some 
one or more members of all similar literary societies ; as he has produced a 
work both creditable to himself and to the Institute with which he is con- 
nected; and has communicated information, important to the resident inhabi- 
tant, interesting to the studious antiquary, and amusing and instructive to 
the general reader. 


4, Tue ARCHZOLOGICAL JOURNAL; and the JouRNAL OF THE BRITISH 
ARCHZOLOGICAL AssocIATION. 

These, the divided offspring of bodies that ought not to have been dissevered, 
have now passed, the former through eight numbers, the latter through 
four, no doubt the precursors of a long series of others as valuable as them- 
selves. The names of the respective editors of these publications, and the 
lists of their contributors, as well as the names of the members of the 
societies to which they belong, include a large proportion of all that is of 
the highest authority in the antiquarian world. The seventh number of 
the Archeological Journal has a most interesting article on early Cornish 
oratories, chapels, and wells, by Mr. Haslam, which we recommend to the 
careful study of all Welsh antiquaries. It bears upon, and confirms, the 
views taken by Mr. Petrie in his great work, noticed in our first number. 
Mr. Lukis’s account of the Cromlech du Tus in Guernsey, in No. 1 of the 
Journal of the British Archceological Association, is another of those articles 
which are most useful to be consulted by all who are searching after 
similar remains on the hills of Wales. His observations are illustrated by 
some recent discoveries in Caernarvonshire, which we have mentioned else- 
where. There is another good article, on # similar subject, in No. 4 of this 
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journal. Mr. Birch’s observations on Celtic Torques, in No. 8 of the 
Archeological Journal ; and Mr. Beale Post’s paper on Early British Coins, 
in No. 4 of the Journal of the British Archeological Association, are very 
valuable to the Welsh antiquary. 


5. Tue ArcHo.ocicaL ALBuM may be reckoned as one of the most in- 
teresting antiquarian works of the day. The articles and the illustrations are 
equally good, and many valuable additions to our knowledge of past times 
have been made by the Editor, Thomas Wright, Esq. Every work which, 
like this, tends to bring the study of antiquities into popular notice, is deserv- 
ing of all the encouragement that an enlightened public can bestow; and 
the able pencil of Mr. Fairholt is a most effective instrument for compassing 
this end. 


6. Some Account or Sir Hucu Jounys, Deputy Knicut MarsHALL oF 
Encitanp; temp. Hen. VI. anp Ep. IV. Swansea: Williams. 
1845. 8vo. pp. 18. 


This is a downright pet of a book, short and sweet, with a margin an inch 
and a half broad ; capital little heraldic wood-cuts ; printed in small distin- 
gué type, well and stiffly boarded ; and, what is far better, bearing the names 
of two great antiquaries, zealous lovers of all that can illustrate the olden 
times, and deeply skilled in the Archeology of their country, Thomas 
Bliss, B.A., and George Grant Francis, F.S.A. The subject of this work, 
relates to local matters altogether; and it forms another valuable contribu- 
tion to the history of Swansea, of a nature similar to what has been afforded 
by Mr. Dillwyn and the Rev. J. M. Traherne. The personage noticed in 
the memoir, Sir Hugh Johnys, had aspired to the hand of Elizabeth Wood- 
ville, afterwards Queen of Edward IV.; and this gives a certain degree of 
historical importance to all that concerns him. The descent of his family, 
and the description of his tomb, which is of great archeological interest, are 
here given in detail. Those who may be thinking of writing local histories, 
would do well to look into this book as a type of how they should proceed ; 
and we recommend them, when they read it, not to overlook an excellent 
— from Warton, printed in the title page, “ What is local is often 
national.” 


7. Tue “Haut.” February, 1846. W. Rees, Llandovery.—This little 
periodical has lost none of its wonted spirit and vivacity. We are glad to 
see in the number before us an article of an archeological character ; and 
we trust that it is an earnest of the revival of sound taste in the bosom 
of the “ Cymmro uniaith.” 


8. THE Masinocion. By the Lapy Cuartorte Guxst. This charm- 
ing work, which presents to us the ancient tales of Wales in a new dress, is 
now firmly fixed in the good opinion of the literary and antiquarian world. A 
new part, No. VII. may, we understand, be shortly expected ; every body will 
welcome its appearance. 


9. CatEponta Romana; A Descriptive Account oF THE Roman ANTI- 
QUITIES OF ScoTLaND, &c. By Rosert Stuart, Esq. 1 vol. 4to. 
Edinburgh, 1845: pp. 361: plates. 

In our first number we enjoyed the privilege of reviewing one of the most 
remarkable antiquarian publications that ever honoured the name of an Irish 
antiquary. We have now the same pleasing office to perform for a work 
that holds nearly the same relative position in regard to Scottish antiquities, 
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or rather to a peculiar branch of them. The work before us is evidently the 
result of much personal research, of extensive classical reading, and of acute 
archeological discrimination ; and it fills up a blank in our account of the 
Roman antiquities of this island in a very complete and satisfactory manner. 
Mr. Stuart gives us a connected account of nearly all the Roman remains in 
North Britain, including the great wall of Antoninus; and he has illustrated 
_ his narrative with many interesting lithographic plates and good maps. As 
works of art, the plates are not of the same high class as those which 
adorned Mr. Petrie’s great work —it is not often that such a body of illustra- 
tions as those are given to the world — but still Mr. Stuart’s plates are highly 
valuable, and furnish a very good idea of the general aspect of Roman anti- 
quities. They are not on the same scale as those of Mr. Lee’s Isca Silurum, 
but, we repeat, they are of high merit. The most valuable portion of the 
work, however, is the product of the author's pen; and we hasten to con- 
gratulate him on the peculiar elegance and force of the style of his introduc- 
tory chapters, reminding us of the best pages of Lingard and Alison. There 
is a “ curiosa felicitas” in his choice of words, and in the composition of his 
sentences, that reflects great literary credit on him as an author. And as an 
antiquary, we believe that his statements will be found to be correct and 
valuable. The introductory chapters refer to the general aspect and condi- 
tion of the country in the time of the Romans, and to the history of the 
Roman occupation. This portion of the work we could willingly transcribe 
in toto for the certain gratification of our readers, but must content ourselves 
with extracts. The author then examines, describes, and illustrates the 
Roman camps, roads, and remains south of Antonine’s wall,—and after- 
wards goes along the wall itself, giving a most detailed account of all that 
concerns it. It is curious to observe how numerous are the legionary monu- 
ments found near this great northern boundary of the Roman empire in 
Britain. 

We may here observe that the appearance of such a work as this ought to 
stimulate some of our fellow countrymen to give us a Cambria Romana, and 
we call upon Mr. Lee, who has so ably illustrated the remains of Caerleon, 
or upon some of the gentlemen who are now exerting themselves at Segon- 
tium, to respond to our invitation. This is a real desideratum in Welsh 
antiquities; and would they see how it can be obviated, let them consult 
this admirable book of Mr. Stuart's. 

We subjoin the following extracts. 

To form an idea of the general aspect of Scotland, as it was some eighteen hun- 
dred years ago, we must, in imagination, restore to its now varied surface the 
almost unbroken gloom of the primeval forest; her waving mantle of sombre 
hue, within which the i loci may be supposed to have brooded over the seclu- 
sion and the poverty of “ancient Caledon.” In a bird’s-eye view, if such a thought 
may be a the greatest part of the country presented, in all probability, the 
appearance of one continuous wood ; a mass of cheerless verdure resting on hill 
and dale—the sameness of its dark extent broken only where some lake or green- 
clad morass met the view, or where the higher mountains lifted their summits above 
the line of vegetation. In some districts, considerable tracks of open moorland 
might, doubtless, be seen clad in the indigenous heather of the North; while, in 
others, occasional spots of pasture land would here and there appear ; but, on the 
whole, these must have formed a trifling contrast to the wide expanse of the pre- 
vailing forest. 

Going back somewhat farther than is usual in search of “travelling impressions,” 
let us suppose a journey of observation to have been made through this country a 
few years before the invasion of Agricola ; and having present, as it were, both the 
traveller and the time, let us behold in him some curious wanderer of the distant 
south, who, with the aid of his Brigant canoe-man, has landed on the northern shore 
of the Solway, prepared, in the spirit of adventure, to penetrate the unexplored 
regions in his front, and to meet the rude native in his forest village 
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For the boasted credit of Celtic hospitality, let us suppose the wandering 
stranger, who ventured within their frontiers, to have experienced at the hands of 
our early ancestors an honest welcome, and that his certain passport amongst the 
ancient Gael was the trust we should suppose him to have reposed in their unpur- 
chased faith. Fearless, therefore, of all danger, it may have been his fortune to 
wander at will from village to village, an object, no doubt, of much curiosity to the 
men in years, and of special wonder to “the young barbarians all at play,” but 
ever an unmolested visitor—free as the passing winds. Traversing the country, he 
might thus have leisure to observe, with a curious eye, the natural productions of its 
uninviting climate, the same, in many respects, as may be seen at the present day. 
The oak, the fir, and the graceful birch, would rise by his side, or hang above him 
from the rocky cliffs ; the hazel and matted bramble would obstruct his way as he 
laboured through the thickets; and, when resting by some sheltered stream, he 
might, if so disposed, have gathered a variety of the same wild fruits as may yet be 
found in autumn within the silent coppices of our Highland glens. Wherever, in 
an open district, any considerable grove appeared, there, in all likelihood, would he 
find the rude tent-like habitations of the people, clustered for shelter and for safety 
within the margin of the wood. Around these villages browsed their tame cattle, 
protected by the vicinity of the owners, whose places of abode were in general 
strongly fortified ; while far away, in the deepest glades of the furest, reposed the 
wild herds of the island,—quick of ear to catch the most distant sound, and to start 
in flight, while the tread of the hunter was yet far off. One prominent feature of 
the scenery, peculiarly calculated to strike his attention, would be the symmetrical 
clusters of oak which were held sacred to the rites of religion. These were numer- 
ous throughout the country, and, wherever found, must have proved objects of much 
curiosity to the stranger. The profound mystery which ever hung over them, the 
jealous care which guarded their precincts from his approach, the reverential awe 
with which the Briton regarded it as he pointed to the spot where stood the monu- 
ments of his faith, all would conspire to throw over the Druid’s secluded temple 
an interest greater perhaps than ever extended to the marble fanes of Rome’s time- 
honoured gods, the “blue-eyed Pallas and the Olympian Jove.” ‘Within these 

‘oves may also have been situated the houses of the priests, probably the only ones 
in the land arranged with any pretensions to comfort, in our idea of the term ; 
but, as their owners courted mystery and seclusion, the passing wayfarer could 
have no opportunity, we may suppose, of becoming either a guest of the priesthood 
or at all acquainted with the arcana of their domestic arrangements. 

Beyond the isthmus of the Forth and Clyde lay the great forest of Celyddon, 
which gave, in the Celtic dialect, its name to the Went Highlands, and which, 
when altered by the Romans to “Caledonia,” became the designation of the whole 
country situated to the north of the wall of Antoninus. From the district of 
Athol in Perthshire, it spread over the mountainous interior as far as the county of 
Sutherland, descending on the west coast to the peninsula of Cantire, and thence 
stretching eastward to the banks of Lochlomond. If the country through which 
he had already passed had been too bountifully supplied with its “leafy mantle- 
green,” and somewhat difficult to penetrate, here the troubles or dangers of the 
traveller must have been greatly increased. The respected Camden, indeed, on the 
faith of more ancient authors, endows the Caledonian forest with so many terrors, 
that we may believe our tourist to have been brought to a stand upon its verge, as 
even a Roman nerve might have shrunk from the task of entering that gloom 
stronghold of the horribiles et ultimosque Britannos. Impervious from the thic 
growth of trees and underwood, it was, we are told, infested with wolves, wild bulls, and 
boars ; and, according to some accounts, the grizzly bear had even been known to 
revel within its dark recesses. Bleak, craggy mountains, and dismal swamps of 
great extent, may have afforded some variety to the landscape, although they added 
nothing to its attractions. Within those forbidding wilds, however, a considerable 
population seems to have existed in early times ; and, from the many Druidical 
remains discovered in that part of the country, it appears evident that its inhabit- 
ants were not entirely savages, and not quite such unapproachable monsters as 
the poet Claudian declares them to have been ; for it is well known that, wherever 
the Druids had power, they introduced many customs which tended to humanise 
and otherwise improve the character of the people ; and, however selfish may have 
been the hidden objects of their implied theocracy, their system of religious rule 
certainly did much to smooth down the salient angles of original barbarism. 

In a region, however, such as this, the population was, doubtless, small, when com- 
ared with the extent of their gloomy possessions. Unlike the tribes of the Low- 
ands, the inhabitants of the forest did not probably apply themselves, in any great 

degree, to the rearing of cattle, but subsisted chiefly on the produce of the chase, 
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or on the attractive, if not most creditable, amusement of plundering their wealthier 
neighbours. Within their own inaccessible bounds roamed the wild white cattle, 
a race not yet extinct, and of which a considerable number now find shelter in the 
noble woods at Hamilton palace. The red deer and boar were also plentiful in this 
district, with the wolf, the hare, and many smaller animals, which nature threw in 
his way to supply the Caledonian of old with food and raiment. Brought up from 
childhood as a hunter, he became, in a high degree, nimble, expert, and daring ; in 
_ any situation an enemy of no mean repute, but on his native hills, it may be said, 
invincible ; and, such as it was, his native forest, the strong hold of many tribes, 
required no fabled terrors to render it the best defence possessed by our primitive 
ancestors against the oft recurring encroachments of foreign ambition. Within 
its recesses were foiled the exertions of the best troops the world could then pro- 
duce. On one occasion only was it traversed by the Roman legions. At their 
approach, its spreading oaks were levelled, its morasses drained, its mountain 
torrents made passable, and the heart of the wilderness was gained ; but only to 
be again abandoned with immense loss—the frequent attacks of the natives, and 
the extreme hardships to which the soldiery were exposed, in struggling through 
80 difficult a country, having annihilated the greatest part of the invading army. 


Speaking of the military works of the Caledonians, Mr. Stuart remarks :— 


There still exist in Scotland the numerous vestiges of a highly interesting des- 
cription of ancient military works, known by the name of Hill Forts, within many 
of which, it is supposed, the early Briton kept his “ watch and ward,” long before 
the time when it became his employment to observe the motions of a Roman army. 
They are confined to no particular districts, but appear in greatest number to the 
south of the Forth; and although some few of these strongholds may be the memorials 
of another people, and of a later age, there can be no reasonable doubt of the great 
majority having belonged to that period when the wars of the Britons were all of a 
domestic character. These camps or stations are, without exception, of a round 
or oval form, and must always be looked for on the summit of a commanding hill, 
or on the top of some isolated rising ground. When any approach to the oblong 
shape appears, it may either be taken as sure evidence that the hand of a Roman 
has been there, or that in comparatively modern times, the descendant of the Saxon 
has had occasion to repair the ramparts of a people who had abandoned them for 
ages before his appearance on the scene. 

The Hill Forts may, properly speaking, be divided into several classes, accord- 
ing to size, strength, and method of construction. The first in importance are 
those which have been erected in positions naturally strong, and on which the 
greatest labour has been bestowed ; such, for instance, amongst some others, are 
the entrenchments on Barra hill, Aberdeenshire, and the two extraordinary posts 
inthe county of Forfar, which are known by the name of the Caterthuns. Next to 
those may be placed the common circular camps, so often to be met with among 
the “braes of Galloway,” on the Lammermoor hills, and in various other quarters. 
These are generally of from three to four hundred feet in diameter, and are sur- 
rounded by simple ramparts of earth, or of earth and stones conjoined ; but, in some 
instances, even in posts of second-rate importance, the walls are almost entirely 
composed of dry stone work. Of a somewhat similar description, but much smaller 
in size, are the native castella, as they may be called, or lesser places of strength, 
apparently used by the Romans as points of observation from which to watch the 
movements of their enemies. They are frequently formed of stone, and many of their 
vestiges may yet be seen in different quarters ; as, for example, along the vale of 
Menteith, or on the southern slope of the Kilsyth and Campsie hills, in a vis-a-vis 
position to the Roman forts on the wall of Antoninus....... 

In some instances, the invading forces would seem to have been so well satisfied 
with the positions occupied by these British encampments, that they had, appa- 
rently, thought proper to establish themselves amongst their broken ramparts ; for, 
in one or two quarters, the vallum of a Roman station is seen to intersect the still 
more ancient vestiges of the Caledonian works. 

Many of those Hill Forts have been ascribed to the Danes ; but on no warrant- 
able authority, as far as we can discover. It is probable enough that the followers 
of the sea kings may have at times found it convenient to make use of the deserted 
holds of the early Britons they may even have much changed the appearance ot 
some of them, by adding to the original defences ; but it is by no means probable 
that these wandering pirates should have ever been at the trouble to erect such 
numerous places of strength as have been ascribed to them, in a country which they 
never intended permanently to occupy. ‘These widely-scattered encampments 
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were certainly not the handiwork of any casual visitors ; and if they be not attri- 
buted to the British Celt, who must have inhabited this country for ages without 
coming in contact with a foreign enemy, but still with no want of occasion to arm 
“pro aris 5 eg to whom shall we yield the palm of having laboured in their 
erection? Not surely to the Scots aud Picts, the supposed descendants of the abo- 
riginal inhabitants ; their mode of warfare had little to do with walls and guarded 
camps ; not to the Saxons—else we should find these forts much less general 
throughout the country ; at no after-period, indeed, from the first invasion of the 
Romans until that time when the light of modern history breaks upon the seene, 
can we discover an age in which an entire similarity of arrangement, such as the 
Hill Forts exhibit, could have prevailed with a general influence among the people 
of North Britain. 

Amongst the other native retreats of very remote antiquity, may perhaps be 
placed the Vitrified Forts, which seem closely to resemble many of the ordinary 
defensive inclosures ; with this exception, that, in the former case, the exterior face 
of the ramparts have been melted into a solid mass, by the action of fire. Accident 
no doubt imparted to their builders this most enduring method of consolidating 
the irregular stone work of which these walls are composed, and the means adopted 
by them to effect their object may be easily conceived, when it is understood that 
they had discovered the vitrifying properties of more than one particular mineral. 
Having completed the labour of building up the rampart, they probably piled 
around it the trunks and branches of trees gathered from the surrounding forest, 
and, after setting them on fire, permitted the blazing element to finish the task. 
Some have doubted the fact of the vitrified forts having been the work of human 
hands, ascribing their origin to volcanic action ; but this idea seems completely set 
at rest by referring to the actual appearance of these singular remains, where 
regular places of entrance may generally be seen ; in some instances, the serial tra- 
verses which guarded them appear almost intact. 


On the subject of the wall of Antoninus we find the following :— 


This great military work, consisted, in the first place, of an immense fosse 
or ditch, averaging about forty feet in width by some twenty in depth, which ex- 
tended over hill and plain, in one unbroken line, from sea to sea. Behind this 
ditch, on its southern side, and within a few feet of its edge, was raised a rampart 
of intermingled stone and earth, strengthened by sods of turf; which measured, it 
is supposed, about twenty feet in height, and twenty-four in thickness at the base. 
This rampart or agger was surmounted with a parapet, behind which ran a level 
platform for the accommodation of its defenders. To the southward of the whole 
was situated the Military Way, a regular causeway road, about twenty feet wide, 
which kept by the course of the wall at irregular distances, approaching in some 
places to within a few yards, and in others receding to a considerable extent. 
Along the entire line, from West Kilpatrick to Carriden, there were established, 
it is believed, nineteen principal stations or forts; we cannot be quite certain of 
the number, because, towards the east end of the wall, the traces of their existence 
have, for two centuries at least, been either very indistinct or entirely obliterated. 
Calculating by those whose remains have been plainly perceptible, the mean dis- 
tance between each may be stated at rather more than two English miles. Along 
these intervals were placed many smaller castella or watch towers, of which only 
some two or three could be observed in the year 1755. While the continuous 
rampart seems to have been little more than a well-formed earthen mound, it is 
probable that many, if not all of the stations, were either revetted with stone or 
entirely built of that material. In some places it would even appear that the 
vallum itself had been raised upon a stone foundation, probably in situations where 
the ground was low and marshy, and where it was necessary to form drains 
beneath the works, to prevent the accumulation of water on their interior side. ... 

The actual length of. the wall of Antoninus has given rise, like most antiquarian 
subjects, to no little controversy. According to Bede, it extended all the way from 
the ancient monastery of Abercorn to Dumbarton. A series of detached castella may 
very probably have connected its actual termini with both those points ; but, from 
what is known to have been at any time visible of its remains, and from any dis- 
coveries made between the two seas, we cannot but conclude that the Vallum of 
Urbicus, as a continuous work, had ended on the one side at Carriden, near Borrow- 
stoness, and on the other at West Kilpatrick. Upon this supposition the entire 
length of the work was about twenty-seven English miles. 
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following different divisions : Etching, Soft-Ground .Etching, Line Engraving, Chalk and . 
Stipple, Aquatint, Mezzotint, Lithography, Wood Engraving, Medallic Engraving, Electro- 
raphy, and Photography, tllustrated with 10 plates, imp. 8vo. cloth gilt, 8s 6d 1844 
FINDEN’S VIEWS OF THE PORTS, HARBOURS, COAST SCENERY, AND WATERING 
‘- PLACES OF GREAT BRITAIN, comprising 125 highly-finished Plates of all the places of 
interest round the entire Cuast, from Paintings by J. D. Harding, Creswick, Bartlett, Couk, 
' Balmer, and other Artists. The Letter-press Descriptions by Dr. BEATTIE, M.D., author of 
* Switzerland,” &¢. 2 vols. 4to. cloth gilt, £1. 16s 1840 


FLOWERS or LOVELINESS, an extensive Series of FEMALE Freures, Emblematie of 


Flowers, designed by various Artists, with Poetical Iliustrations by Haynes Bayley, LARGE 
AND BEAUTIFUL PLATES, India Proofs, Large Paper, three Series complete, 3 vols. royal 
4to. cloth gilt, gilt edges, £2. 2s 1837 

. GALLERY OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN PORTRAITS, Published under the Superintend- 
ance of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, a Series of 168 Portraits beautifully 
engraved on Steel, accompanied by Memoirs written by various distinguished Biozraphers, 
7 vols, imp.’ 8vo. beautifully printed, and embellished with wood cut taii pieces; bound in 
extra cloth, top edges gilt, £3. 10s— Another, half morocco, gilt leaves, £4. 10s 1836 

“This splendid aud very interesting series is engraved in the highest style of art on steel, in the 
game manner as Lodge’ S$ portraits, with which work it competes for superiority. The por- 
traits being different in the two collections, they form desirable companions.’ 

GILLIES (John, L.L.D.) Tue History oF ANCIENT GREECE, its Colonies and Conquests 
from the Earliest Accounts till the Division of ‘the Macedonian Empire in the East, includ- 
ing a History of Literature, Philosophy, and the Fine Arts. Second Part, embracing the 
Ancient World, from the Dominion of Alexander to that of Augustus, in all 8 vols. 8vo. 
bds. new, 188 (pub. at £3. 13s Gd) Cadell, 1820 

The above is a remarkably cheap set of Books, and a work of first-rate merit. 

HAWKINS’ Boox or THE Great SEA- Dragons, IcHTHYOSAURI and PLEsrosAuRI, 
Gedolim Taninim, of. Moses, Extinct Monsters of the Ancient Earth, with 30 plates, copied 
from skeletons in the author’s Collection of Fossil Organie Remains (deposited in the 
British Museum), large folio, bds. 12s (pub. at £2. 12s 6d) 1840 

The frontispiece by Martin, is a most extraordinary production. 

HONE’S POPULAR WORKS.—THE Every-Day Book, TaBLeE Book, and the YzAR Boox, 
550 wood engravings, 4 stout vols. 8vo..cloth, £1. 10s (pub. at £3.38) 4 1841 
The above celebrated works contain an everlasting fund of amusement and instruction. 


LEWIS'S VIEWS IN CONSTANTINOPLE.—lIllustrations of Constantinople, made during a 


residence in’ that city, from the original sketches by Coke Smyth, 28 plates, drawn on stone 
by Joun FJ Lewis, folio, half bound morocco, £1. 10s Sd (pub. at £4. 4s) 

LIBRARY (The) OF ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE, illustrated with numerous engravings 
on wood and stecl, published under the superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, in 48 vols, 12mo. bound in cloth lettered, £4. 188% pub. at £9. 13s 6d) 

London, v. ¥. 

Independent of the great variety, which these volumes offer, there is, perhaps, no similar series of 
works which is so well calculated for all elasses. The learned and thejunlearned, will find 
here an unceasing source Uf instruction and amusement. . 


a SEEeACTIONS OF THE LINNEAN SOCIETY, from the commencement in 1791 to 1837 


plates. i7 vols. 4to. cloth neat, £8.°83 . 1791-1887 





? 
> 


ae G. WILLIS, GREAT PIAZZA, COVENT GARDEN, 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, 6 vols. 4to. bound 
in calf gilt, £5, 10s (pub. at £40.). 1815-26 

The above work contdins a series of most elegantly coloured plates of Fruits, Flowers, &c. finished 

in colours equal to the finest Drawings, an original copy froma —— 

LONDON INTERIORS.—A Series of beautiful Engravings of the InTERIORS Of the Ghayp 
Pustic BuiLp1nes of the METROPOLIs, ‘with Costumes and Ceremonies, from Drawings 
taken on the spot, and Engraved ifi the first style of Art, on Steel; by Melville, 50 plates, 
with Descriptions written by Official Authorities, stout ato. cloth, gilt leaves, a beautiful 
volumé, 16s 6d (pub. at £2. 2s) 1884 

The above is a truly interesting and elegant volume for the drawing-room table, §e. 

MARTIN’S (R.M.) BRITISH COLONIES, being a very complete Statistival, Historical, and 
Geographical Account of all the Colonies of the British Empire, compiled trom: the Official 
Records of the Colonial Office, with Plans, Charters of Justice and Government, &e. &c, by 
R. Montgomery Martin: with large Map by Wyld, and beautiful — of ali the Seals* 
of the various Colonies, royal 8vo. extra cloth, bds. 12s. 1843 

A work of great merit and importance, alike indispensable to the Statesman, the Merchant, the 
Emigrant, and the Philanthropist. 

MARTIN’S' (R. M,) HISTORY, ANTIQUITIES, TOPOGRAPHY, and STATISTICS, of 
EASTERN INDIA, io Relation to their Geology, Mineralogy, Botany, Agriculture, Com- 
merce, Manufactures, Fine Arts, Population, Religion, Education, Statistics, surveyed under 
the order of the Supreme Government, many plates and vignettes, 3 very stout vols, 8vo. 
cloth, richly gilt, £1. 1s (pub. at £3.13 6d) 1 

MASSON’S NARRATIVE of various Journeys in Balochistan, Afghanistan, and the Punjab, 
also a narrative of a Journey to Kalat, during a residence in those countries, by Charles 
Masson, Esq. in 4 vols. 8v0. with a large map and numerous plates, cloth, 188 6d 1844 

“ Mr. Masson had better opportunities than any other European of becoming acquainted with the 
real facts in the life and character of Dost Mohammed Khan, both of which have now 
become important to history.” —Athehreum. 

PETTIGREW’S (J. T.) Bibliotheca Sussexiana, or a Descriptive Catalogue of the Library of His 
Royal Highness the late Duke of Sussex. Illustrated with very copious Biographical, His- 
torical, Literary, and Bibliographical Notes of this most extraordinary, Valuable, and 
Extensive Collection of 295 ANTIENT Manuscripts, and 1543 vARIOUS EDITIONS OF THE 
Hoxy Scriptures, iu all Languages. Accompanied with a fine portrait of His Royal 
Highness, by Scriven, and 20 fuc-simile slates; 3 vols, imperial 8vo. new in extra bds. 
£2. 12s 6d 1827-30 

This valuable work was published at £5. 5s; and only 500 copies were printed, wniformly with 
the Bibliotheca Spenceriana._ Only fourteen copies now remain for sale. 

PROUT’S HINTS on LIGHT ann SHADOW, COMPOSITION, Etc., as applicable to Land, 
scape Painting, Hlustrated by Examples, by SAMUEL PROUT, F; 8. A. Painter in Water 
Colours to her Majesty, 20 plates, exhibiting 83 examples, printed with two tints, royal 4to. 
cloth lettered, reduced to £1. 5s (pub. at £2. 2s) 

PROUT’S SKETCHES 1n FRANCE, SWITZERLAND, anv ITALY, imperial folio, with 
26 plates drawn on stone, and printed on tinted paper, half bound morocco, £2. 10s 
(pub. at £4.48) 

PROUT’S SKETCHES Map 1n FLANDERS anp GERMANY, and Drawn on Stone by him- 
self, a beautiful series of lurge lithographic views, all on India paper, imperial. folio, byes 4 
morocco, £2. 18s (pub. at £6. 6s) 1836 

PUGIN’S ORNAMEN'T'S or tHe FIFTEENTH anv SIXTEENTH CENTURIES, viz. Ancient 
Timber Houses at Rouen, Caen, Beauvais, &c.; Gothic Furniture of the Fifteenth Century ; 
Designs for Gold and Silver Ornaments ; and Designs for Iron and Brass Work in the style 
of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries ; 102 piates, drawn and etched by A. W. Puain, 
4to, half bound morocco, elegunt, with "gilt edges, £2. 12s. Gd. (pub. at £4. 14s. 6d) each 
Work is sold separately at the REnucED Prick of 128 in cloth. 

RUDING’S ANNALS or THE COINAGE or GREAT BRITAIN, from’ the Earliest Period 
down to the Presént time, including the Supplement. Several hundred sheets of — 
Coins, new etlition, 3 vols. 4to. cloth, only. £8. 10s (pub. at £6. 6s) 1840 

The above ts a new and most valuable set of books*at'a very low price 

SHAKSPEARE’S DRAMATIC WORKS, complete in one thick vol. imperial 8vo. illustrated 

with beautiful engraved plates, and neatly printed, only 10s 6d 1840 
The cheapest edition ever published. 

TUCKER’S (Abraham) LIGHT OF NATURE PURSUED, with some Account of the Life of the 
Author, by Sir H. P. St. John Mildmay, the sixth edition, complete in 2 vols. stout 8vo. cloth, 
10s 6d (pub. at £1. 10s) 

“ The ‘ Light of Nature’ is a work, which, after much consideration, I think myself authorized 
to call the most original.and profound that has ever appeared on moral philosophy.” 

Sir James Mackintosh. 

WwoOoD’s ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES and RUINS of PALMYRA and BALBEC, 
2 vols. in 1, imperial folio, contuining 110 fine copper-plate engravings, some very gsc _ 
folding, half bound morocco, uncut, £2. 15s (pub. at £7. 78) 

One of the most splendid works ever published, and its accuracy is equal to its beauty. cout 
ing travellers are all indebted, more or less, to Wood's delineations and descriptions ; 
Burckhardt, in particular, in his Travels in Syria, says that Wood’s work renders any 
other description of Balbecsunnecessary. 

WRIGHT’S HISTORY and TOPOGRAPHY ' of the COUNTY of ESSEX, comprising its 
Ancient and Modern soeaee a general bin of its Physical Charetter Productions, ipa 

c. 2 stout . handsomely ‘ed, with 





cultural Condition, Statis 








